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THE SHIFT OF THE IMAGE OF NAPOLEON 
IN THE POETRY OF ALEKSANDR PUSKIN 


By Temira Pachmuss and Victor Terras 


University of Illinois 


Napoleon played a great role in the poetry of the roman- 
tic period. To most French poets, as well as to the Pole 
Adam Mickiewicz, the German Heinrich Heine, and the 
Austrian Joseph von Zedlitz, he stood for an idea, and was 
passionately loved or hated accordingly. To all, irrespec- 
tive of their like or dislike of Napoleon, he was a symbol of 
the great Napoleonic epoch, often seen in contrast to the 
bleak years of the Restoration and of the Holy Alliance. His 
image stirred the imagination and invited the emulation of 
the passionate and the ambitious. To quote Sainte-Beuve: 


“De nos jours, l’'exemple de Napoléon a fasciné les 
esprits et faussé les jugements, méme en littérature. 
La force et l’activité avant tout! Livrez beaucoup 

de batailles, livrez-en & tort et & travers, dussiez- 
vous les perdre. Les batailles perdues, & la longue, 
vous seront comptées presque autant que les batailles 
gagnées.”! 


Napoleon's meteoric career became one of the favorite themes 
in Western European literature,* and his image appeared in 
the works of many Russian poets of the period. His tempes- 
tuous life, his defeat in the Russian campaign, the subsequent 
collapse of his Empire, and finally his exile and death in 

1821 were frequent topics in the works of such Russian poets 
as Zukovskij, PuSkin, Lermontov, Xomjakov, and Tjuttev. 

In the poetry of Aleksandr PuSkin, which abounds with 
references to Napoleon, the image of the French Emperor 
undergoes several changes. These changes will be described 
against the background of similar fluctuations in the Western 
Europe of the 1820's and 1830's. 
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PuSkin’s earliest poetic efforts coincided with the last 
turbulent years of Napoleon's career. The Napoleonic in- 
vasion of Russia in 1812 had stirred up patriotic sentiment 
in all strata of Russian society. The triumphant return of 
the Russian armies from Paris after the fall of Napoleon 
intensified these feelings, because Russia now had become 

the leading power of the Continent. Several of Pugkin’s odes 
written in those early days manifest the spirit of national 
elation. The first poem in which the figure of Napoleon ap- 
pears is the ode “Vospominanija v Carskom sele” (Recol- 
lections at Carskoe Selo),* written in 1814. In it, the poet 

sees the events of the Napoleonic era with the eyes of a 

loyal subject of the Tsar, whom PuSkin elevates to an almost 
mythological figure. Napoleon, on the other hand, is re- 
ferred to as “a king crowned by perfidy and audacity,” who 

has thrust the world into the flames of destruction and whose 
ignominious defeat is inevitable: “Tremble, O tyrant! The 
hour of Thy fall is near!” 

As suggested by many PuSkin scholars, among them B. 
TomaSevskij,* the young poet shared the political views of 
anti- Napoleonic writers of the legitimist camp: he censured 
Napoleon for disregard of humanitarian principles, for 
treacherous aggressions, and for the brutality of his rule in 
France as well as in the countries conquered by him. As to 
PuSkin’s literary pattern, the ode is essentially an exercise 
written in the style of Zukovskij’s patriotic lyrics, particu- 
larly in the style of his lengthy ode “Imperatoru Aleksandru” 
(To Emperor Alexander).> To the Russian court poet and to 
the lycéen of Tsarskoe Selo, Napoleon was a criminal, a 
murderer, anda usurper. A similar image can be found in 
the patriotic poems of Juan B. Arriaza y Superviela, Juan 
Nicasio Gallego, and Manuel José Quintana in Spain, E. M. 
Arndt and Theodor K6rner in Germany, William Wordsworth 
and Walter Scott in Great Britain. That PuSkin’s attack 
against Napoleon was launched from the position of legitimism 
is demonstrated by the acerbity with which he attacks Napoleon 
the usurper: 


Where art Thou, darling son of Fortune and of Bellona, 
Thou who hast scornedthe voice oftruth, andfaith, andlaw, 
Aspiring in Thy arrogance, to overthrowthrones by the sword? 
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PuSkin’s romantically patriotic views can be seen in his 
poetic descriptions of the fall and conflagration of Moscow 
when, as though by a miracle, the whole nation awoke to 
the danger. Considering this event a national catastrophe, 
PuSkin, in his poetry of the later period, often returned to 
the image of Moscow in flames.°® 

Napoleon’s ignominious defeat is portrayed in PuSkin's 
unfinished humorous poem “Bova” of 1815, based on the 
Russian popular tale, Bova korolevit (Prince Bova).’ Napo- 
leon is accused here of having “drowned the Christian world 
in blood” and of a lack of mercy “even toward non-Christians.’ 
Defeated by glorious Alexander I, Napoleon is wasting his 
life as “the Emperor of Elba” in humiliation, oblivion, and 
disgrace. This theme is amplified in an ode of 1815, under 
the title “Na vozvraSéenie gosudarja imperatora iz Pariza 
v 1815 godu” (Upon the Return of His Majesty, the Emperor, 
from Paris in 1815).* As in “Bova,” in this ode the poet rev- 
els at the thought that “the star of the murderer vanished in 
eternal darkness,” and that “the thunder of revenge pursued 
him” beyond the boundaries of Russia. Once again, ideas, 
imagery, and language follow Zukovskij rather closely. The 
term “a criminal” sets the tone of another poem of 1815, 
“Napoleon na Elbe” (Napoleon on Elba),? which is Pu3kin’s 
first poem devoted entirely to Napoleon. Napoleon's image 
as a murderer and a scourge of mankind, and the catalogue 
of his numerous crimes are, again, taken in toto from 
Zukovskij's aforementioned ode. However, in portraying 
Napoleon’s career, Puskin deviates considerably from his 
model: we are told that it was fate — not crime! — which 
had borne Napoleon to the heights of power and glory, and 
that the countries his armies occupied had themselves sur- 
rendered their freedom to Napoleon. It is true that this con- 
ception of Napoleon's actions and the apotheosis of his per- 
sonality are put into the mouth of Napoleon himself; yet it 
is striking to note how different is this image of Napoleon 
from that seen elsewhere in PuSkin’s poems of the period. 
The fifth, and last, poem of the Lyceum days which deals 
with Napoleon at any length, is “K Princu Oranskomu” (To 
the Prince of Orange),!° written in 1816 at the request of 
Neledinskij- Meleckij and Karamzin, in connection with the 
marriage of the Prince of Orange to Grand Duchess Anna of 
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Russia. Referring to Napoleon as “a villain” who was finally 
“cast from the universe,” the poet rejoices at the defeat of 
the tyrant who had to bow his proud head meekly under “the 
purple of our blessed Tsar.”!! 

In the ode “Volnost'” (Freedom), written in 1817, we 
find a somewhat different image of Napoleon. This ode is 
one of those poems which represent a radical political vein 
in early Pugkin. “Freedom” breathes hatred for corrupt 
rulers, sympathy for the oppressed, and passionate desire 
for the rule of law and equality for all men. The poem con- 
tains PuSkin’s most violent attack on Napoleon. Whereas in 
the earlier poems, Napoleon the usurper was denounced 
from the legitimist viewpoint, now the poet’s republicanism 
made him loathe Napoleon the tyrant. This change in the 
poet’s political attitude is evidenced by the entire content 
and tone of the ode and, in particular, by the fact that he 
explicitly proposes (in stanza II) to follow 


. .. the footsteps 

Of that lofty spirited Gaul, 

To whom Thou [ Freedom], amidst great trials, 
Courageous hymns didst inspire. 


P The “lofty spirited Gaul” must be either Ponce- Denis 
Ecouchard Le Brun (1729-1807), author of the once cele- 
brated Odes républicaines (1795), or André Chénier (1762- 
94), a political figure of some prominence in the moderate 
republican (Girondist) camp of the French Revolution and a 
victim of Robespierre’s terror, both eminent republican 
poets.!? In sympathy with the European revolutionary spirit, 
PuSkin regarded a striving for liberalism and libertarianism 
a necessary impetus in any revolutionary movement toward 
a new Russia founded on the concepts of human dignity and 
the Rechtsstaat. Since Napoleon had suppressed these lofty 
aspirations of the French Revolution in order to establish 
his own tyranny, the poet detests him as the murderer of 
the libertarian impulses of the revolution, and as a tyrant 
per sg. With hatred, PuSkin writes of Napoleon as ofa 
criminal who provoked his own punishment: 





Despotic villain! 
Thee and Thy throne I hate, 

Thy ruin, the death of Thy children 
I behold with cruel satisfaction. 

On Thy brow the nations 
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Read the imprint of anathema, 
Thou art abominable to the world, shameful to nature, 
Thou art an affront to God on earth. 


The ideas, the language, and the general mood of the above 
stanza strikingly resemble those in Chateaubriand’s violent 
pamphlet De Buonaparte et des Bourbons.’* A similar atti- 
tude can be found in the works of many disappointed repub- 
licans— Charles Nodier, N€épomucéne Lemercier, Mme. de 
Stael, Benjamin Constant, for example—who saw Napoleon 
as the betrayer of the liberal ideas of the French Revolution. 
It appears likely that this second image of Napoleon, too, 
was not an original concept of PuSkin himself, but was pat- 
terned after the model of Chateaubriand, through whom 
PuSkin may have also become acquainted with André Chénier. 
It must be noted, in this connection, that the ode “Freedom” 
is obviously unaffected by the Byronian conception of the 
personality of Napoleon, as seen in Canto III (1816) of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage. Byron's influence will be first felt 

in PuSkin’s next treatment of Napoleon. 

The ode “Freedom” concludes the cycle of poems writ- 
ten in condemnation of Napoleon as “an autocratic villain,” 
“a despot,” and “a murderer.” In the ode Napoleon,'® written 
in 1821, an entirely new image of the French Emperor 
emerges before the reader. Stanzas four and five show that 
there is no change in the poet’s political views: as earlier 
in the ode “Freedom,” Napoleon is charged with the rape of 
the young French Republic. He is criticized for his ambition 
and vainglory, and for the brutal force of his oppression and 
indifference to human suffering. Again as in “Freedom,” 
poetic justice is the basis of the ode: driven by his passion 
for power, Napoleon has perpetrated enormous crimes 
against humanity. Now he must suffer the consequences of 
his violation of moral law. In “Napoleon,” PuSkin once more 
expresses sincere Russian patriotism: he dwells on the 
conflagration of Moscow, but it is no longer a national catas- 
trophe which should incite the Russians to revenge. It is 
now “a symbol of that conscious sacrifice with which the 
battle against Napoleon was won,”!® and “a great redemption 
of the Mother of all Russian cities.”!” It should be noted 
here that, while the image of Napoleon undergoes several 
radical changes in PuSkin’s poetry, the poet's feelings as a 
Russian patriot always remain the same. 
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No careful reader can miss a profound change in PuSkin’s 
attitude toward Napoleon as evidenced in the ode. This is 
the Napoleon of Lamartine and Manzoni, of the Napoleonic 
legend,!*® of the Romantic Movement—the lonely prisoner 

on St. Helena epitomizing the nostalgic mood of the romantic 
poets. It is remarkable how a number of great European 
poets of different nations independently expressed almost 
identical thoughts and feelings at the news of Napoleon's 
death. The basic mood and the principal motifs of PuSkin's 
ode are present in Manzoni’s Il Cingue Maggio, Shelley's 
“Lines Written on Hearing of the Death of Napoleon,” and 
Lamartine’s “Bonaparte,” in his Nouvelles Méditations.!? 

In the political sense, none of these poets was an admirer 
of the French Emperor, and yet each felt a shock at his 
death: the great, turbulent Napoleonic epoch had come to 
an end, and there was nothing to replace the loss. Each 
stressed the elemental, the divine nature of Napoleon as a 
historic phenomenon. All introduced a note of forgiveness 
and reconciliation into their reflections on the tragic end of 
the lonely exile. All saw in Napoleon no longer the man but 
the great historical figure. Absent is all vindictiveness, 
national or partisan, a trait which distinguishes the senti- 
ment of these poets from that of Byron’s treatment of the 
same theme in The Age of Bronze (1823). Although he paid 
tribute to the undoubted greatness of Napoleon, Byron could 
not conceal a certain petty Schadenfreude at the great man's 
inglorious, anticlimactic end. It is quite inconceivable that 
PuSkin would 














Smile to survey the queller of the nations 

Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations; 

Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 

O’er curtailed dishes and o’er stinted wines; 

O’er petty quarrels upon petty things. 

Is this the man who scourged or feasted kings? 
(Age of Bronze, III) 


It is remarkable that, in spite of his great admiration 
for Byron (which reached a peak in 1821), PuSkin does not 
follow that poet in his treatment of Napoleon. Unlike Byron, 
who saw in Napoleon a spirit kindred to his own, and intense- 
ly speculated on Napoleon’s character and inner experience, 
PuSkin always viewed Napoleon from a detached position. 

At least to PuSkin the poet, Napoleon always remains a more 
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or less abstract historical phenomenon, or a symbol, and 

he never pries into the recesses of the soul of Napoleon the 
man. Also entirely absent in Napoleon is the theme which 

plays so important a role in Byron’s reflections on the fate 
of Napoleon: 


*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 
(Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III, stanza XL) 





On the other hand, it is obvious that PuSkin’s new con- 
ception of Napoleon's role in history and of his character 
— as ahistorical figure — is altogether Byron's. This has 
been pointed out convincingly by W. Lednicki in his instruc- 
tive monograph Russia, Poland and the West.*° The Napoleon 
of PuSkin’s ode is the Napoleon of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
Canto III, but a more abstract, schematized, and idealized 











version. PuSkin’s Napoleon is the Napoleon of the romantic 
poets of Europe in general, without the specifically Byronian 
traits. 

PuSkin'’s ode “Freedom,” written in 1817, pulsated with 
vindictiveness. Now he, rather, extolls Napoleon's great- 
ness: 


Sleep quietly amidst deserted waves, 
Overshadowed by Thy glory! 

Thy glorious grave... 

The hatred of nations has fallen asleep 

At the urn, where rest Thy earthly remains, 
Over which the flame of immortality burns. 


PuSkin’s hatred and emotionally loaded epithets such as 
“autocratic villain” and “cruel murderer” are replaced by 
new expressions: Napoleon is now called “sovereign,” “giant,” 
“great man,” and “the powerful favorite of victories,” whose 
misdeeds and agressions are redeemed by his suffering in 
exile.2}_ The last stanza denounces those who would profane 


the shadow of the dethroned Emperor: 


” " 


May that faint-hearted man 

Be shrouded with ignominy 

Who this day will trouble his dethroned shadow 
With an insane reproach! 

Glory [to him]! 


The poet pays tribute to a fallen man who showed the Russian 
people a great destiny and “bequeathed eternal freedom to 
the world”: 
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. . . he prophesied 

To the Russian people their high destiny, 
And bequeathed eternal freedom to the world 
From the darkness of his exile. 


The “high destiny” of the Russian people was their leading 
role in the wars against Napoleon in 1812-14 and their sub- 
sequent hegemony on the European continent. Napoleon, in 
PuSkin’s opinion, brought out the dormant forces of the 
Russians: their patriotism and national pride, and a desire 
for a new and better Russia. The Napoleonic Wars deepened 
their love of freedom and justice, strengthened their will to 
fight in defense of their country and for freedom in the world. 
PuSkin was proud of being a Russian, for it was the Russian 
soldier who had dealt Napoleon the final blow: 


Russia, oh martial tsarina, 

Recall Thy ancient rights! 

Grow dim, oh sun of Austerlitz! 
Great Moscow, burn with glory! 
Other times have come. 

Our short-lived ignominy, disappear! 
Russia, bless Moscow! 


Acknowledging the historical significance of Napoleon, 
PuSkin also praises him for progressive and humanitarian 
ideas. Although freedom had rapidly disappeared in France 
itself during the reign of Napoleon, he was nevertheless able 
to instill in other European countries the modern ideas of 
equality before law, respect for law, and the modern concept 
of the Rechtsstaat. This acknowledgement is also contained 
in PuSkin’s epigraph to the ode “Napoleon”: Ingrata patria. 

In a similarly laconic but cogent formulation, Pugkin presents 
the French Emperor as a great man who 








Bequeathed eternal freedom 
From the cliffs of Elba.”* 


In the ode “Napoleon” we see a new, a romantic por- 
trayal of Napoleon. In this ode, Vengerov maintained, 
“PuSkin made a very noble effort to comprehend a man of 
greatness and glory in a recent criminal, in a murderer.”?? 
Admiring, like Vengerov after him, PuSkin'’s re-evaluation 
of Napoleon, Belinskij called the ode “a refreshing thunder- 
storm in Russian literature,”** to which “many poets, aged 
and virile, listened intently in surprise.”*> It must be noted, 
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however, that PuSkin the poet is not to be identified with 
PuSkin the man. Ina letter to L. S. Pugkin of January 1825, 
PuSkin made some irreverent statements about the late 
French Emperor: “Napoleon, on his rock, became stupid 
(God, pardon my words!) because, firstly, he told lies like 
a child, and secondly, he alluded to people not in the manner 
of a Napoleon, but rather as a Parisian pamphleteer, a kind 
of Pradt or Guizot.”*° In PuSkin's poetry, however, the 
dethroned shadow of Napoleon was always treated with rev- 
erence after the ode'“ Napoleon,” the only exception being, 
perhaps, a short verse in Evgenij Onegin, as will be shown 
below. This dichotomy of opinion is particularly striking 
because the poet wrote these lines at approximately the same 
time that he finished the last edition of “Napoleon,” from 
which he carefully removed all derogatory expressions about 
the Emperor. 

The next poem in which Napoleon plays a dominant role 
is the esoteric and apparently unfinished work “ Nedviznyj 
straz...” (A Motionless Guard. . .),?’ written in 1823. 
Napoleon, in his nocturnal visit to Alexander I, appears 
here as 





. . that wondrous man, a messenger of Providence, 
That fateful executor of an inscrutable will, 
That horseman before whom kings bowed their heads... 


The poet continues in his familiar anti-despotic vein, calling 
Napoleon “the heir and murderer of rebellious freedom, the 
cold drinker of blood,” but then portrays Napoleon in the full 
aureole of his glory. He is presented not as the aging, re- 
signed loser at Waterloo, but as Napoleon in the flower of 
his manly vigor, the victor of Austerlitz, the ruler supreme, 
dictating his terms to the diffident youthful Tsar. The poet 
seems to derive great satisfaction from his portrayal of the 
rout of the Russian armies and the humiliation of their ruler.’ 

In the draft of another poem, “Zatem ty poslan byl” (Why 
Wert Thou Sent) ,?? written in 1824, Napoleon is called “a 
wondrous visitor on earth,” and “a ruler of earthly destiny.” 
In Chapter X of Evgenij Onegin there is virtually the same 
poetic vision of Napoleon: 





That ruler of destiny, that martial pilgrim, 
Before whom kings abased themselves, 

That horseman, crowned by the Pope, 

That man who vanished like the shadow of dawn. 
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PuSkin’s romantic treatment of Napoleon is also appar- 
ent from his poem “K morju” (To the Sea),*° written in 1824. 
If, in the aforementioned two drafts, “A Motionless Guard...” 
and “Why Wert Thou Sent,” it is Napoleon the conqueror who 
stirs the poet’s imagination, “To the Sea” portrays the lonely 
exile. PuSkin bids farewell to the stormy sea before leaving 
the South for another exile, this time at Mikhaylovskoe, using 
the sea as a symbol of youth and freedom which are now lost, 
perhaps forever. Ina somber, disconsolate, almost tragic 
mood, PuSkin thinks about two men—Napoleon and Byron— 
who personify for him a young, vigorous, and inspired epoch 
which now belongs to the past. The image of Napoleon has 
become a symbol of the poet’s own desolation in a sea of re- 
action, bigotry, and police tyranny.*! 

In “To the Sea” PuSkin takes a further step in his ac- 
ceptance of Napoleon: Napoleon was a great man who deserved 
glory, honor, and admiration. But parallel to the romantic 
and idealized picture, we find here PuS3kin’s old disapproval 
of Napoleon for ambition, craving for personal power, and 
contempt for mankind. The same evaluation of the French 
Emperor appears in the following verses (written between 
October and December, 1823, in Odessa) in Chapter II of 
Evgenij Onegin: 





We think all other people zeros, 

And integers: ourselves alone. 

We're all Napoleons, we're certain— 
On sentiment we draw the curtain; 
Two-legged millions are our tools.™ 


We see from these ironic verses that PuSkin’s poetic image 
of Napoleon did not necessarily harmonize with his conception 
of Napoleon the man. This duality of vision has already been 
observed in PuSkin's above-quoted letter to his brother, L. 

S. PuSkin. D. Cizevsky, in his work, Evgenij Onegin: A 
Novel in Verse, points out that in these verses there is “a 
short digression, important for its indication of PuSkin’s 
ideology.”** This digression, he says, “is a sharp, ironical 
repudiation of the egoistic skeptic philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, a late representative of which PuSkin sees in Na- 
poleon.”** In these verses PuSkin seems to amplify Mme. de 
Staél’s pointed characterization of the great man: “...iln’y 








a que lui pour lui; tout le reste des créatures sont des chiffres. 


La force de sa volonté consiste dans l’imperturbable calcul 
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de son égoisme; c’est un habile joueur d’échecs dont le genre 
humain est la partie adverse qu'il se propose de faire échec 
et mat.”** 

The poem “Geroj” (The Hero), *® written in 1830, when 
PuSkin's poetic genius reached its apogee, carries the apoth- 
eosis of Napoleon still one step further than “To the Sea.” 

As we have seen, the odes written before Napoleon's death 
emphasize the evil, demonic aspects of his personality; 
whereas the poems and drafts of the early 1820's stress his 
heroic traits. In “The Hero,” the whole theme is raised to 

a higher level of poetic objectivity. The question is no longer 
about Napoleon the man, or even about Napoleon the histor- 
ical figure, but about Napoleon the myth. As myth, Napoleon 
belongs properly to the poet’s domain, and in the dialog 
within “The Hero,” a poet’s voice asserts his right to believe 
in his intuitive, poetic truth about Napoleon, over the objec- 
tions of a friend, who stands for historical truth. Napoleon's 
visit to a plague- stricken hospital in Jaffa in 1799 is the 
subject of the dialogue between the poet and his friend. Asked 
by his friend what historical figure had the greatest sway 
over his heart, the poet readily answers: 


Still he, still he—that martial stranger, 
Before whom kings humbled themselves, 
That warrior, crowned by freedom, 

Who vanished like the shadow of dawn.*” 


Then, upon the question as to what episode in Napoleon's 
career impressed him most, the poet refuses to name any of 
the familiar highlights of his hero’s meteoric flight to the 
heights of glory, or his fall into the abyss of defeat and humil- 
iation, and proceeds to describe Napoleon's visit to the vic- 
tims of the plague. Napoleon offered his comradeship and 
encouragement to the stricken soldiers, shook hands with 
them—and thus with death. The poet exclaims: 


I swear, he who did this will be welcome in Heaven, 
No matter what the judgment 
Of blind earth may be... 


Thus, the poet expresses an intuitive belief that Napoleon, 
in addition to his heroic characteristics, possessed a human 
heart, and was a man capable of sacrifice. The friend feels 
compelled to disillusion the poet: the report on Napoleon's 
alleged sympathy with the plague- stricken soldiers at Jaffa 
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was disproved by a dispassionate historian’s testimony.*® 
The poet, undaunted, replies that a brief and lofty illusion 
must be preferred to a base and lustreless truth serving 
the envy of mediocrity: 


Leave the hero his heart: For what 
Will he be without it?—A tyrant! 


In “The Hero,” the image of Napoleon acquires solemn, sharp, 
and distinct outlines: his exploits, the parable of his adven- 
turous life, and the tragic vicissitudes of human life are force- 
fully portrayed in the stanzas which describe the variety of 
Napoleon’s experience: glory following risk, inglorious es- 
cape following victory, sad and lonely exile following the 
splendor of the throne. The poem is written with the same 
intellectual clarity and with the same adequacy of poetic 
formulation as “Napoleon” and “To the Sea,” but it strikes 

the reader with the author's philosophical objectivity and 
soberness. Despite the ambiguity of the image of Napoleon 

in PuSkin’s early poetry, the portrayal in “The Hero” seems 
to have remained the poet’s final conception of Napoleon. 

The Polish uprising of 1830-31 gave PuSkin occasion to 
return to the theme of the war of 1812. In his poems 
“Klevetnikam Rossii” (To the Slanderers of Russia)*? and 
“Borodinskaja godovSéina” (The Anniversary of the Battle 
at Borodino),*° both written in 1831, the poet revives the 
vision of Russia as the liberator of Europe, who 


. so freely scattered (her best blood) 
to buy for Europe peace and liberty.*! 


Once again, the image of the conflagration of Moscow is in- 
voked, and Napoleon, who in each poem is given only passing 
reference, is called “the Dragon that weighed down the earth 
so wearily,”** and led the whole of Europe against Russia.*? 
These references to Napoleon are, however, too brief to 
enable us to decide whether the image of Napoleon had changed 
in the poet’s mind. Another poem which only indirectly re- 
fers to Napoleon, “Polkovodec” (A General),“ written in 1835, 
indicates that PuSkin’s understanding of the Napoleonic Wars 
did not coincide with the officially sanctioned evaluation of 
Barclay de Tollay’s military actions in 1812. 

PuSkin refers to Napoleon briefly in his poem “19 
oktjabrja 1831” (19 October 1831),*° dedicated to the twentieth 
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anniversary of the Lyceum at Tsarskoe Selo. The poet re- 
calls the conflagration of Moscow and the Russian armies 

in Paris in 1815, and mentions the death of Napoleon on St. 
Helena. A few other poems of the period, which deal with 
the Napoleonic Wars, do not manifest PuSkin's attitude to- 
ward either Napoleon or the ideas he might have stood for.*® 

PuSkin’s poem “19 oktjabrja 1836” (19 October 1836),*’ 
one of the most remarkable lyrics of this period, contains 
PuSkin’s last poetic and historical portrait of Napoleon. The 
poet, paying his final visit to Tsarskoe Selo, to the world 
of his adolescence, recalls his enthusiasm for Alexander I, 
the patriotic elation of 1812, the conflagration of Moscow, 
and the desperate struggle of the Russians, happy to die for 
their country. As in the ode “Napoleon,” a note of recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness again resounds in the last stanza: 
Napoleon atoned for his crimes with suffering, humiliation, 
and loneliness. It is the image of an aging exile in the bleak 
desolation of St. Helena that strikes PuSkin’s imagination on 
this occasion of resigned, somewhat melancholy retrospection. 
In this poem, he does not see Napoleon as a capricious tyrant, 
a legendary warrior, or a man with little or no concern for 
mankind. The poet does not wish to be a judge of Napoleon; 
he is rather a spectator of the tragic fate of a fallen man. 

As has been shown, PuSkin constantly returned to the 
theme of Napoleon in his poetry, but his image underwent 
considerable change. PuSkin’s early odes manifest a distinct 
political bias against Napoleon when his name is associated 
with the war against Russia, and with the brutality of his rule 
in France and in the countries occupied by him. The poet's 
attitude changed profoundly when Napoleon died. The ode 
“Napoleon” has a historical background, from which arises 
the vision of a great man who died on a lonely shore, aban- 
doned by all who were dear to him. In the poem “To the Sea,” 
the glamor surrounding Napoleon is intensified: his image is 
raised to a level of romantic daring, stormy freedom, and 
majestic loneliness. In the 1830's, the poet's attitude toward 
Napoleon changed once more: his poetry, treating the old 
theme, becomes more sober and restrained. In “The Hero” 
and “19 October 1836,” the poet’s admiration for Napoleon 
is still apparent, but it is not for the successful soldier— it 
is rather for the mortal being, endowed by divine power with 
a creative spirit. The poet is inspired not so much by 
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Napoleon's greatness as by the suffering of an aging lonely 
man. Thus, having started with a biased emotional rejec- 
tion of Napoleon as “a tyrant” and “a murderer,” PuSkin 
passed the phase of revaluation and reconciliation, and 
arrived finally at the position of a dispassionate and almost 
ascetic beholder of human tragedies, paying a noble tribute 
to the man in the hero. 


Notes 


1. Charles-Augustin de Sainte-Beuve, Pensées et Maximes 
(Paris: Grasset, 1955), p. 125. 





2. See Milian Schénmann, Napoleon in der deutschen 
Literatur, Stoff und Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur 
(Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1930), VIII, 1-87. 
See also J. Lucas-Dubreton, Le Culte de Napoléon 1815-1848 
(Paris: Albin Michel, 1960), with extensive bibliography. 











3. Published for the first time in Rossijskij muzeum 
(Moskva, 1815), No. 4, pp. 3-9. 


4. B. TomaSevskij, PuSkin (Moskva: Izd. Ak. Nauk 
SSSR, 1956), I, 62. 


5. Soé€inenija V. Zukovskogo v dvux tomax, pod 
redakciej A. D. Rg. Se (Moskva: I. T. Sytin, 1902), I, 71-77. 


6. In Chapter VII (written between February 1827, and 
November 1828) of Evgenij Onegin, there is a particularly im- 
pressive picture of Moscow in the days of the French invasion: 











From here, Napoleon, elated 

With his last victory, awaited 

In vain a Moscow on her knees 

To tender him the Kremlin keys. 
But it was not capitulation 

My Moscow offered Bonaparte— 
No feast, no gift to warm his heart: 
But she prepared a conflagration. 


Tr. by Babette Deutsch. The Poems, Prose and Plays of 
Alexander Pushkin, ed. and with an Introduction by A. Yarmo- 
linsky (New York: The Modern Library, 1936), p. 265. 


7. A poem of the same name had been written earlier by 
A. N. Radigtéev. PuSkin’s Bova was published for the first 
time by V. Zukovskij in a posthumous edition of PuSkin’s works, 
Sofinenija Pugkina (S. Peterburg, 1841), IX, 249-258. 


8. Published for the first time in Trudy ob3Zestva 
ljubitelej russkoj slovesnosti (Moskva: University Press, 1817), 
IX, 25-28. The poem was written at the request of I. I. 
Martynov, of the Ministry of Education, on the occasion of the 
triumphant return of Alexander I from Paris in 1815. 
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9. Published for the first time in Syn otetestva (S. Peter- 
burg, 1815), No. 25-26, pp. 242-244. 


10. Published for the first time posthumously in Sofinenija 
PuSkina (S. Peterburg, 1841), IX, 342-343. 


11. It was probably because of this panegyric to Alexander 
I that PuSkin later contemptuously referred to this ode as 
pridvornye kuplety (verses for the court). See his 1818 version 
of “K A. A, Sidkovu”: 


MU fame, Kavcbh A, ITYCTHHHMK, COrpelluJ. 
IIpocTtuTe MHe MOXA CTpalIHH!i rpex, MOTH, 
H HaliucaJ) MMDUABOPHHe KyYIVIeTH, 

KagqusoM JePSOCTHEM A cCuacTMO KalVJ. 





Ref. PuSkin: Polnoe sobranie soéinenij, 17 vols. in 21, 
(Moskva: Izd. Ak. Nauk SSSR, 1937-1959), I, 403. 





12. Published for the first time in 1856 in Poljarnaja 
zvezda na 1856, izdavaemaja Iskanderom (London, 1856), Book 
2, pp. 3-5. 


13. The question of the identity of the “lofty spirited Gaul” 
in the second stanza of the ode has played a role in the dating 
of “Freedom.” Thus, P. Morozov, commentator of the 1907 
edition of PuSkin’s works (S. A. Vengerov ed., PuSkin 
[ Bibilioteka velikix pisatelej, S. Peterburg: Brokxaus-Efron, 
1907], I, 510), gives as one of the principal reasons for dating 
it 1819 that PuSkin could not have been familiar with André 
Chénier in 1817. Wrongly so, for the following reasons: It is 
true that H. de Latouche’s edition of Chénier’s works, Oeuvres 
completes, did not appear until 1819. But some fragments had 
been published by Fayolle in 1816 in the latter's Mélanges 
litt€éraires. Also, while few of Chénier’s poems were known 
before 1816, his fame as a poet and a martyr of liberty and 
humanity was firmly established even before that time (see, 
for instance, Cornelis Kramer, André Chénier et la poésie 
parnassienne [ Paris: Champion, 1925], chap. I: “Le culte 
d’André Chénier pendant l'époque romantique chez les Précur- 
seurs des Parnassiens.) As early as 1802, Chateaubriand, in 
his Génie du christianisme (2-e partie, liv. Ill, chap. VII) de- 
votes a lengthy note to Chénier, quoting one of his poems. In 
a note to his poem “André Chénier” (1825), PuSkin explicitly 
states that Chénier was widely known through the works of 
Chateaubriand even before his poetry had been published. Al- 
though there is no direct evidence to the effect that PuSkin knew 
Chénier in 1817, the well-established fame of that poet makes 
it most likely that the young PuSkin would have heard and read 
about him early. 

M. A. Cjavlovskij, commentator of the 1936 “Academia” 
edition of Pugkin’s works, gives an alternative in suggesting 
that the “lofty spirited Gaul” could be Ecouchard Le Brun, 
author of the “Ode au vaisseau le Vengeur” (1794). Le Brun, 
of course, would have been a man much less likely to stir the 
imagination of the young PuSkin. Besides, Le Brun became 
one of the panegyrists of Bonaparte the Consul (“Les Toasts de 
l’'Olympe”). But whoever it was, the young poet’s hero was a 
republican French poet. 
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14. See Oeuvres complétes de M. le Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand: 








. il nous a plongés dans un affreux despotisme. 
On voulait la république, et tu nous as apporté 
l’esclavage.... Qui est-ce quia... inspiré 
l’horreur du nom frangais a toute laterre?.. . 
Ce n'est pas seulement nous, c’est le genre 
humain qui t’accuse. Il nous demande vengeance 
au nom de la religion, de la morale et de la 
liberté .... La voix du monde te déclare le 
plus grand coupable qui ait jamais paru sur la 
terre; car ce n'est pas sur des peuples barbares 
et sur des nations dégénérées que tu as versé 
tant de maux; c’est au milieu de la civilisation, 
dans un siécle de lumiéres, que tu as voulu 
régner par le glaive d’Attila et les maximes 
de Néron. Quitte enfin ton sceptre de fer; de- 
scends de ce monceau de ruines, dont tu avais 
fait un trone!... Va! puisses-tu, pour seul 
chatiment, étre témoin de la joie que ta chute 
cause 4 la France, et contempler, en versant 
des larmes de rage, le spectacle de la félicité 
publique!” (Paris: Pourrat Fréres, 1834: 

XIX, 45-47). 


15. Published for the first time in Stixotvorenija Aleksan- 
dra PuSkina (S. Peterburg, 1826), pp. 91-95. 


16. B. TomaSevskij, PuSkin, I, 63. 


17. B. Mejlax, A. S. PuSkin: Ogerk Zizni i tvoréestva 
(Moskva: Izd. Ak. Nauk SSSR, 1949), p. 17. 


18. See Jules Dechamps, Sur la légende de Napoléon 
(Paris: Libraire Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1931), with 
extensive bibliography. 











19. See “Bonaparte” in Lamartine’s Nouvelles Méditations. 
“Bonaparte” was started in the spring of 1821, but finished 
only in 1823, and it may reflect some influence of Manzoni's 
Il Cinque Maggio, with which Lamartine had become acquaint- 
ed in 1822. Many other poets were inspired to write verses 
on Napoleon’s death, but these were written in a different spirit, 
for example, Pierre-Antoine Lebrun’s lengthy “Poeme lyrique 
sur la mort de Napoléon” (1821), which was frankly and un- 
inhibitedly panegyric. 








20. See W. Lednicki, Russia, Poland and the West (New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1953), p. 216. 


21. The first drafts of “Napoleon,” which are found in 
manuscript No. 2365 of the Rumjancev Museum, were written 
in the second half of September or in October of 1821, to judge 
by their place in this notebook. In the original text of “Napo- 
leon,” there were many derogatory epithets such as “murderer,” 
“criminal,” “monster of the universe,” “madman,” and the like, 
so often found in the works of the Russian poets of the 1810's. 
However, even in these first drafts, we find several alterations 
which are indicative of PuSkin’s changing attitude toward 
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Napoleon. For example, “monster of the universe” was re- 
placed by “exile”; “proud” and “terrible mind” was changed 
to “wondrous”; a reproach of Napoleon's dethroned shadow was 
referred to as “insane faint-heartedness”: “He is defeeted— 
be silent, voice of reproach! / The giant, though fallen, is 
great.” In the process of rewriting “Napoleon,” PuSkin elim- 
inated all negative references to Napoleon, leaving only the 
adjective “haughty,” the noun “tyrant,” and the indication of 
Napoleon's contempt for humanity. As is suggested by L. 
Majkov in his Soéinenija PuSkina (S. Peterburg: Izd. Impera- 
torskoj Akademii Nauk, 1912), Ill, 131, with this attitude, 
PuSkin came close to the thought expressed by Byron in his 
Diary of February 18, 1814: “How should he | Napoleon], who 
knows mankind well, do other than despise and abhor them?” 
(The Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron, by Thomas 
Moore [ London, 1901], p. 227; first published 1830). In the 
final text of “Napoleon,” probably completed in 1824 or 1825, 
PuSkin’s rhetorical censure of Napoleon gave way to reconcil- 
iation and forgiveness. In 1823, PuSkin was not yet quite 
pleased with his ode, as can be seen from his letter to A. I. 
Turgenev of December 1, 1823, in which he referred to “ Napo- 
leon” as “a bad ode.” (Ref. PuSkin: Polnoe sobranie soéinenij 
[1937-1959], XIII, 78). The poet called only the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth stanzas “fairly good ones,” and having quoted the 
final stanza of the ode, concluded: “This stanza has now no 
meaning, but it was written in the beginning-of 1821. By the 
way, it is my last liberal folly.” (Ibid., XIII, 79). Although 
in 1825 PuSkin, as this letter reveals, regarded the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth stanzas as the only good ones, they were con- 
spicuously missing in the 1826 and 1829 editions of his poems. 
(See Stixotvorenija Aleksandra PuSkina[S. Peterburg: Dep. 
Nar. Pros., 1826], and Stixotvorenija Aleksandra PuSkina 

[S. Peterburg: Dep. Nar. Pros., 1829]). In “Napoleon,” as 
it appeared in these editions, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
eighth stanzas were replaced by two rows of dots, and the third 
line of the tenth stanza was replaced by one row of dots. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth stanzas were reincluded in the final 
text of “Napoleon” from PuSkin’s poem “K morju” of 1824. 
(See manuscript No. 2370 of the Rumjancev Museum, and 
Note 30 of this study). 


22. See Pugkin’s drafts and notes taken at Kishinev and 
Odessa in Socinenija A. S. Pukina, 6 vols. (S. Peterburg: 
Isakov, 1880), V, 497. 


23. PuSkin, ed. Vengerov, II, 575. 


24. V. G. Belinskij, Stat’i i recenzii (Moskva: OGIZ, 
1948), Ill, 348. 


25. Ibid., p. 348. 


26. PuSkin: Polnoe sobranie soéinenij [1937-59], XIII, 143. 
A similar duality of vision can be observed with regard to Byron: 
the portrayal of the English poet in PuSkin’s lyrics does not 
harmonize with PuSkin’s opinion as expressed in his corre- 
spondence. See, for example, PuSkin's letter to P. A. 
Vjazemskij of November 1825. 
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27. Published for the first time in Sovremennik (S. Peter- 
burg, 1857), No. 11, pp. 15-16. Only the second part of this 
poem, with several omissions, appeared in this issue of 
Sovremennik. The whole poem was published in Poljarnaja 
zvezda na 1859 (London, 1859), Book V, pp. 21-22. 








28. Cf. the following passage in Evgenij Onegin, Chapter X: 





We thought him [ Alexander I] a very docile fellow, 
When the French cooks 

Were plucking our two-headed eagle 

In front of Bonaparte’s tent... 


29. Inthe 2370th manuscript of the Rumjancev Museum, 
among the drafts of 1824, there are verses about Napoleon be- 
ginning with the words: 


3aueM TH TlocJaH OHI, u KTO TeOA Moca? 
Yero—yo6pa Ub 3Ja—TH (uyZzHHi) 6H cBepIMTeIb 
SeMIN uyecHOii MoceTuTesb? 

. . . . . 7 . . oe + 7 . . . _ . 7. o . s . e 


The treatment of the figure of Napoleon in these verses is 
strongly reminiscent of that in “NedviZnyj straZ...” 


30. Published for the first time in Mnemozina (Moskva, 
1824), Book IV, pp. 102-104. Inthe first drafts of the poem, 
after the words “Tam ugasal Napoleon,” there were four other 
stanzas: 


Bemuxui Boar} Us saToueHba 
H MH“ UuBsrHAaHbe MOceTuTh, 
B3ROXHYTB UM COBO TIpmMMpeHbA 
Ha KaMHe PpoOsHOM HAUePTUTH» 


OH MCKYIIMI Meua CTAKAHBA 
A 30 BOMHCTBCHHHX uyzec 
TocKoi, TOMICHNVeCEM USTHAHbA 
loz ceHBH yiHOU Tex HeObeCc. 


TaM, yCTDeCMMB Ha BOJIHH OUM, 
BocriomMuMHaJd! OH ITpeRHUX Heli 
llomap u yrac MosyHoun, 

KpopaBii mpax uv cTyk Meueli. 


TamM wHorgza B cBOemM IrycTHHe, 
3a6HB BOMHY, MOTOMCTBO, TDOH, 
ORYUH, OZMH O WHOM CHHe 

C yaHOKOM TOPHKOM TyMaJ OH. 


For these stanzas PuSkin intended to use some verses from 
“Napoleon,” 1821, which had not yet been published. These 
stanzas, however, were not included by PuSkin in the final 

text of “K morju,” but, somewhat changed, were reincluded in 
“Napoleon” as its thirteenth and fourteenth stanzas (See Note 
21). “K morju” appeared in Stixotvorenija Aleksandra PuSkina, 
1826. The last three lines from the thirteenth stanza were 
omitted and replaced by three rows of dots. In Stixotvorenija 
Aleksandra PuSkina, 1829, as in the version published in 
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Mnemozina, 1824, the thirteenth stanza was missing, with the 
exception of the first two words: “Mir opustel...” The miss- 
ing lines were replaced by ellipses. 


31. See D. Ci¥evsky, Evgenij Onegin: A Novel in Verse: 
“The external scene in Onegin’s activities also bear traces of 
his spiritual inclinations: a picture of Byron and a statuette of 


Napoleon just as they are in PuSkin’s K morju (1824).” 





(Evgenij 


Onegin: A Novel in Verse, the Russian text edited with Intro- 





duction and Commentary by Dmitry CiZevsky [ Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953], p. 275.) 


32. Tr. by Babette Deutsch, in The Poems, Prose and 
Plays of Alexander Pushkin, p. 145. . Cf. Raskolnikov's divi- 














sion of mankind into “Napoleons” and “ordinary people” in 
Dostoevskij’s novel Crime and Punishment. 





aa. EF Cizevsky, Evgenij Onegin: A Novel in Verse, p. 


227. 
34. Ibid. 








35. Considérations sur la révolution francaise. Oeuvres 











completes de Mme la baronne de Stael (Paris: Treuttel et 





Wurtz, 1820), XIU, 195. 
36. Published for the first time in Teleskop (Moscow, 1831), 
No. 1, pp. 46-48. 


37. Cf. the verses from Evgenij Onegin, Chapter X, quoted 


on p. 319. 





38. The “dispassionate historian” was, according to Pud- 
kin’s own footnote to “The Hero,” Louis-Antoine Fauvelet de 
Bourrienne (1769-1834). He had been Napoleon’s schoolmate, 
personal friend and, later, secretary, who had accompanied 
him on the expedition to Egypt. An eyewitness to the scene, 
according to his own statement, Bourrienne claimed that Na- 
poleon had not actually touched any of the stricken soldiers. 
The “poet’s” intuition in “The Hero” was right, not only ina 
poetic, but also in a pragmatic sense: Bourrienne, an adven- 


turer, embezzler, liar and, in general, an inveterate scoundrel, 


who would have died in prison had he not died in a lunatic asy- 
lum, was anything but “a dispassionate historian”: a traitor to 
his friend and benefactor, he became a willing tool of Louis 
XVIII. His Mémoires (ed. by M. de Villemarest), which ap- 
peared in 1829-1830 in ten volumes, called forth a storm of 
protest. (See Bourrienne et ses erreurs volontaires et invol- 
ontaires [ Paris, 1830], published by a group of French authors.) 


39._ Published for the first time in the collection of poems 
by V. Zukovskij and A. PuSkin, Na vzjatie VarSavy (S. Peter- 


burg, 1831), pp. 7-9. 











40. Appeared for the first time in “Na vzjatie VarSavy,” 


pp. 11-15. 


41. See “Klevetnikam Rossii.” Tr. by T. B. Shaw as 
quoted by W. Lednicki in Pushkin's Bronze Horseman: The 
Story of a Masterpiece (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1955), p. 103. The literal translation 


reads as follows: 
honor, and liberty.” 





“with our blood we bought Europe’s freedom, 
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42, Pushkin's Bronze Horseman: The Story of a Master- 
piece, p. 103. The literal translation reads as follows: “The 
idol who cast his menacing shadow over the nations.” 


43. See “The Anniversary of Borodino,” tr. by W. Led- 
nicki in Pushkin's Bronze Horseman: The Story of a Master- 
piece, p. 105: 


When that great day of Borodino 

With a fraternal feast we were commemorating, 
We chanted: “Oncoming tribes 

Were threatening Russia with disaster; 

Was not all Europe here? 

And whose star was at the head?... 








44, Published for the first time in Sovremennik (S. Peter- 
burg, 1836), Ill, 193-195. 


45. For the first time appeared in a posthumous edition of 
PuSkin’s works, Socinenija PuSkina (S. Peterburg, 1841), 
IX, 157-158, under the arbitrary title “Licejskaja godovSéina.” 








46. See Chapter X of Evgenij Onegin and the poem “ Bona- 
part i ernogorcy,” the latter written in 1832. A humorous 
poem, “Refutacija BeranZera,” which is ascribed to PuSkin 
and is supposed to have been written in 1827 or 1828, describes 
the victories of the Russian armies under the leadership of 
Suvorov, and later the campaigns of 1812 and 1815. Written 
in the vulgar style of a Russian soldier’s song, it speaks ina 
condescending tone about the defeat and the ignominious with- 
drawal of the French army from Russia. No negative emotions 
toward Napoleon himself are manifested in the poem. “Re- 
futacija BeranZera” was published for the first time in OteZest- 
vennye zapiski (S. Peterburg, November, 1861), vol. 139, 
section Il, p. 36, and was included in PuSkin’s collected works 
beginning with the 2nd edition by G. N. Gennadi (Ref. Polnoe 
sobranie sotinenij A. S. PuSkina, ed. by G. N. Gennadi, 2nd 
ed. [S. Peterburg, 1870], in 6 vols.). “Refutacija BeranzZera” 
was a reply to a boastful nationalistic poem “T’en souviens-tu, 
disait un capitaine” by Emile Debraux, which was erroneously 
ascribed to Béranger in Russia. 


47. Published for the first time by V. Zukovskij in 
Sovremennik (S. Peterburg, 1837), V, 316-317. According 
to the statement of M. L. Jakovlev, PuSkin himself began to 
recite the poem at the meeting of the former students of the 
Lyceum on October 1, 1836, but could not finish—tears were 
choking him. (See Soéfinenija PuSkina, izd. P. V. Annenkova 
[S. Peterburg, 1855], I, 245). 



























































ZAPISKI SUMASSEDSEGO: 
SOME INSIGHTS INTO GOGOL''S WORLD 





By Sylvia Juran 


Zapiski sumassSedsego, a small but densely saturated 
story, offers revealing insights into Gogol'’s world. Like 
all of Gogol'’s creative works, it is an allegory and has as 





its basic meaning man’s terror and aloneness in a hostile 
or indifferent universe; a concomitant theme is the inevitable 
triviality of human existence. 

Two milieux between which Popris¢in oscillates, that 
of worldly grandeur and riches (and of non-being, of dream, 
of the spirit), exemplified in Popriscin’s mind by Sofi and 
her father, and Popris¢in’s own domain of poverty and 
vulgarity, each contain elements of the other. They are 
juxtaposed and contrasted with the purpose of making evident 
the triviality and meaninglessness, and, indeed, the ominous 
sameness, of both. The link between the two worlds is the 
correspondence of the dogs MedzZi and Fidel'. Through his 
reading of the letters of Medzi, Sofi’s dog, to Fidel’, Po- 
priscin gains glimpses (dreamlike extensions of his previous 
daydreams) of the longed-for world and the hope, soon to be 
crushed, that he may enter that world. The significance of 
the dogs in Zapiski sumasSedSego is great: in their implied 
interchangeability with men they underline Popris¢in's (man's) 
essential animalness and his inability to rise from the mire 
of reality into a better and more meaningful world. At the 
same time, it is made obvious that a better world exists only 
in the minds of mad dreamers. 

Like other significant Gogolian figures, Popris¢in is 
alone and out of communication with other people. He does 
not belong anywhere: even while pressed to his mother's 
breast he remains an orphan. He is a physical and emotional 
virgin and has had no satisfying experiences of real life. 
Therefore, he fears reality and cannot come to terms with 
it. Love, the force that illuminates the world and endows 
it with meaning, has been absent in his life, and consequently 
he finds the world meaningless. But Popriscin has a tenuous 
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faith that meaningfulness and love exist somewhere. He 
believes that he will find them in the “other” world. His 
reading of Medzi's letters, ostensibly prompted by his need 
to find out about the office “intrigues” and his chances of 
winning Sofi, is in actuality a search for an answer to the 
riddle of his own existence: “Teper'-to nakonec ja uznaju 
vse dela, pomySlenija, vse &ti pruziny i doberus' nakonec 
do vsego. Eti pis'ma mne vsé otkrojut. "| However, the 
“other” world, save for its outward trappings of money and 
Popris¢cin's enhancement of it with wished-for spiritual 
elements (the two are inextricably confounded in his mind) 
is quite like PopriScin’s own. In his heart he knows this. 
The realization later forced upon him (through his reading 
of Medzi’s letters) that he will never enter the world of 
nonexistent beauty becomes too much for him; reality is 
now intolerable (it was bearable as long as he dreamed that 
he could move upward into a better world) and the process 
of losing his mind, already irrevocably launched at the be- 
ginning of the story, reaches its fulfilment. 

In order to understand why Popriscin'’s upward longings 
are doomed, it is necessary to examine Gogol'’s attempts to 
deal with his own loveless world and universe.* For Gogol’, 
both are charged with the terror that he feels toward every- 
thing outside himself. They were one in his mind; they 
constituted reality. Gogol'’s fear of reality was such that 
he found it necessary to castrate the world/universe of terror 
by metamorphosing it into absurdity. To a degree he suc- 
ceeded in his metamorphosis of the world, but the universe 
eluded his grasp: the universe does not admit of reduction 
into absurdity. 

However, in removing terror from the world by reducing 
it to absurdity, Gogol’ paid the price of eliminating also the 
world’s spiritual element. In addition, the scorned universe 
was to return to avenge itself for having been denied. “ 

The world having been transformed into absurdity, man 
too, as one of its inhabitants, becomes absurd and even 
contemptible.* Thus lowered and degraded, his is unworthy 
of partaking of the world of the spirit, and his longing for 
spiritual sustenance is a mockery. Absurdity is a volatile 
andunreliable element. In Gogol'’s world it can descend 
abruptly, without warning, to vulgarity and disgust. Reality, 
deprived of its spiritual component, can become disgusting. 
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Poprigcin's similarity to the dogs in Zapiski sumasSedsego 
is obvious, and his comprehension of them is intimate and 
shameful. In his aspirations toward Sofi he parallels the 
courting of MedZi’s “suitors.” Sofi, to be sure, is not in 
heat as is MedZi, but the sexual undertone and the feeling of 
disgust for the system of sexual attraction are the same. 
Popris¢éin finds it degrading to be a living creature and to 
partake of the bodily functions in which dogs find no shame. 
He sees the necessity of performing these functions as a 
mockery of the universe on him. 

Reality, in Gogol''s world, has become absurd or de- 
grading, and of nobler things there remain only the dream 
of the unattainable (remembrance of the shorn-off element 
of the spirit) and the ominous anger of a scorned universe. 
But Gogol''s vision of the world, limited though it is, remains 
endlessly interesting. Akin to the insight of the mad, it is 
a vision of uncanny—of unnatural—acuteness and compre- 
hension. 





Notes 


1. N. V. Gogol', Sobranie soéinenij, III (Moskva, 1959), 181. 





2. Attempted alteration of the universe/reality takes more 
concrete form in others of Gogol'’s works, notably in Sinel'. 
The Gogolian obsession with cutting and sewing material fs not 
only a sexual obsession. To be sure, the material is always a 
woman, and cutting it with the scissors is the sexual act—an 
interesting confirmation of the Gogolian bond between sex and 
cruelty. (And shame.’ Popris¢in closes the door before he sets 
about cutting up his almost-new uniform to make a Spanish-style 
mantle—a secret and shameful rite is about to take place.) But 
the process of cutting and sewing in Zapiski sumassedsego as 
well as in Sinel' is also an attempt to alter reality to one’s own 
specifications. 





3. This is made strikingly evident in Sinel'. The new over- 
coat is a delusion that man can be protected in an enemy universe; 
the old, non-protecting cloak is man’s real and inescapable destiny. 
Smiling at dinner about his old, worn-out cloak (and, indeed, 
wanting a new overcoat), Akakij Akakievi¢ is offending the mys- 
terious powers of the universe by scorning them (by scorning 
and ignoring reality). For this slight the universe will take 
vengeance and he will be punished; his delusion (his new over- 
coat) will be taken from him. 

Later, when he no longer possesses the strength given him by 
his creative powers, Gogol’ himself will desperately attempt to 
propitiate the enemy universe—which he now conveniently met- 
amorphoses into God—by his religious “conversion. ” 


4. This may to some extent explain the Gogolian similarity of 
people and things, the sameness of all things, the disarming ease 
with which one thing becomes another. 





















































THE STRUCTURAL INTEGRITY OF 
THE DEATH OF IVAN IL'IC 








By Irving Halperin 


San Francisco State College 


The power and profundity of The Death of Ivan Il'ié are 
so overwhelming that at first perusal the reader may not be 
sufficiently aware of its rare structural integrity. The com- 
ponent parts are closely knit,’ logically progressive; and 
the work as a whole has a design of luminous symmetry. 
This is not to suggest that Tolstoj: consciously manipulated 
instruments of technique to achieve this design; here the 
familiar technical machinery and scaffolding of modern 
fiction are absent. For example, the author “tells” and 
does not “show” certain incidents; the point of view shifts 
between the author and main character; and the novel is 





without a “well-made” plot. However, the basis of unity 

in Tolstoj’s masterpiece is in the increasingly intense and 
narrowing focus of its twelve narrative parts. And it is the 
purpose of this paper to examine the functional relationship 
between the novel’s structural organization and the stages 
of Ivan Il'i¢’s metamorphosis. 

The central function of Part I is to illustrate the false- 
ness of the immediate society in which Ivan I1'ié had lived. 
This falsity is underscored by the reactions of colleagues, 
Petr Ivanovié and Svarc and of the widow to his passing. 
For Petr Ivanovic nothing is more frightening than death: 
the smells of incense and carbolic acid intimidate him; the 
corpse's face seems a reproach to the living. To offset his 
horror, he attempts to view death as a kind of anomaly, 
something that had happened to Ivan Il'ié and not to him. 

He complies with the demands of propriety by feigning grief 
before the widow but is all the while impatient to join some 
friends at bridge. Duplicity is no less evident in Svarc, whom 
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Tolstoj describes as one with a grave mouth but playful eyes; 
and his Piccadilly whiskers, top hat, and elegant evening 
dress give to this character a classically Mephistophelian 
presence. Similarly, the widow is hardly grief-stricken 
over her husband’s death; indeed, she seems more concerned 
about the possible damage to a table by Ivan Ivanovic's 

cigarette ash and to a pouffe by his weight. The large 

failing of these colleagues and of the widow, then, is their 
essential lack of humanity; for them life is an agreeable 

rubber of bridge. 

Here the question may occur—why does the novel open 
with minor characters on-stage? To begin with, this struc- 
tural arrangement is in accord with the protagonist's ultimate 
discovery that the apparent end of human consciousness, 
death, is in reality the beginning of life. But, more important, 
if we first witness the actions of some people whose interests 
and values are very much like those that the dead man sub- 
scribed to, the typical values of average men in a quantitatively 
oriented society, * we may more fully grasp the nature of 
Ivan Il'ié’s failure as aman. And this is the salient function 
of Part II—to adumbrate his history of self-deception. 

Throughout Part II Ivan Il'ié's life is described as filled 
with duplicity. He married because marriage was considered 
the “right thing” in his social set. Between husband and 
wife there had been little human connection; their essential 
attitude toward each other remained one of deep hostility. 

For the sake of mutual convenience, they sought to project 
the appearance of a happy marriage. 

From an unhappy marriage, Ivan Il'ié retreated into his 
work; but there, as magistrate, he existed in an equally 
reprehensible state of falsity. Yet he is not to be criticized, 
Tolstoj seems to imply, simply for being attached to the 
baubles and trinkets of professional prestige and gain, but 
rather because he set himself up over others. Specifically, 
he did not turn a human face, as it were, toward those who 
were tried in his court; his most common attitude toward 
them was one of prideful condescension. Altogether, he 
prided himself on maintaining a public image of professional 
incisiveness and coolness. 

Ivan Il'ié’s mask resembles the one worn by his colleagues, 
Petr Ivanovié and 5varc. All three are self-centered and in- 
different to humanity; they wish to lead lives of light-hearted 
agreeableness and decorum. And viewed within the frame of 
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our larger consideration, the novel’s structure, the likeness 

of the three men constitutes an important functional relation- 

ship between Parts I and I. 

If it may be held that Part II sketches the lineaments of 
Ivan Il'ié’s pride, the key purpose of Part III is to trace his 
Fall. Just as he chooses to appear before others as the 
prominent public official and the pleasant, well-bred social 
figure, he needs his house to lend proof to his professional 
attainments and aesthetic taste.* In this perspective, his 
explosive reactions to the slightest disarrangement in the 
house’s meticulously selected furnishings may be understood. 
For what is this compulsive orderliness if not the expression 
of a need to be on guard against the warm, spontaneous 
feelings of human affection? So it seems ironically fitting 
that during this cycle of preoccupation with material details 
(he had to show the upholsterer how the curtains were to be 
draped), Ivan Il'ié should suffer the accident which eventually 
resulted in his death. Accordingly, his fall was more than 
from a ladder, but, symbolically, from a pinnacle of pride 
and vanity. And from this point in Part III to the ending, 
the novel's narrative focus narrows in proportion to the 
contracting scope of Ivan Il'ié’s delusion. 

Enter the doctors of Part IV who pursue their profession 
in much the same way that he does his—from behind well- 
mannered masks. They appear to be self-assured but will 
not commit themselves on whether his condition is serious; 
instead they speculate that the cause of his pain may be a 
floating kidney or a defective appendix, perfunctorily refer- 
ring to these organs as though they were separate from his 
total, sentient nature. The doctors’ reluctance to commit 
themselves on his condition reduces him to a state of help- 
lessness comparable to what, doubtless, was felt by some 
who had been tried in his court: “he had to live thus all 
alone on the brink of an abyss, with no one who understood or 
pitied him.” 

But if Ivan Il'ié is agitated and fearful, at least he is 
no longer playing at life. Suffering has humanized him; in 
consequence, he is able to look outside of himself. In con- 
trast to the man of Part III who was obsessed with house 
furnishings, his chief interest now is in the health and ail- 
ments of others. 

Until this stage in his illness, Ivan Il'i¢ has continued 
to hope that he would recover. Therefore, it is the function 
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of Parts V-VI to shock him into emotionally recognizing that 
death is not simply a commonplace fact, something that 
happens to everyone—rather it is coming to him. Previously, 
he had manipulated the machinery of marriage and his official 
duties, but he will be unable to control death; this irrational 
force is coming to upset his temporal plans. * He is especially 
fearful because dying appears to him to be a revelation of the 
nothingness of the self, a “dead emptiness.” This awareness 
drives him into further despair, and yet is a requisite con- 
dition for his final illumination: for to the extent that de- 
spair scourges him of pride, he is vulnerable to self-scrutiny. 
Here one is reminded of Kierkegaard’s statement in Sickness 
Unto Death: “One who without affectation says that he is in 
despair is after all a bit nearer, a dialectical step nearer 

to being cured than those who are not regarded and do not 
regard themselves in despair. ”® 

At this nadir (Part VII) in Ivan I1'ié’s suffering, partial 
grace comes to him through the help of his servant Gerasim. 
The latter plays a very important part in the story, even 
though we see little of him and hear less of his direct voice 
than any other character. Nevertheless, the sparsity of his 
appearance invests him with a symbolic aura which in itself 
is a key to understanding his role in the redemption of Ivan 
Il'ié. 

It is immediately significant that Gerasim comes from 
the country, from the fecund earth,’ as contrasted to the 
sterile urban backgrounds of Ivan Il'ié and his colleagues. 
Gerasim’s clothes are clean, neat, and functional: his boots 
smell of tar and winter air. Thus he is literally and figura- 
tively “a breath of fresh air” in the sick-room. Moreover, 
honest and self-sacrificing, Gerasim actuates the familiar 
Tolstoyan principle that the primary purpose of existence 
is to live for others and not merely, as did Ivan Il'ié, to 
gratify one’s own will and desires. He does his work will- 
ingly and without lying to his master about the latter’s hope- 
less condition. Hence Ivan Il'ié can abandon himself to 
Gerasim’s care, and this is no small act for a man who 
hitherto had been given to placing himself over others, 
especially those of lower social stations. Implicit, too, in 
this relationship between master and servant is the sug- 
gestion of a generic interdependence between human beings 
which transcends considerations of worldly station and rank. 
Again, because of Gerasim’s devotion, Ivan IL'ié becomes 
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capable of extending compassion to his wife and son. In this 
overall perspective, then, Gerasim may be viewed as the 
true hero of the story. 

In Parts VIII and IX, Ivan Il'ié is brought a step closer 
to his most important discovery. What impels him in this 
direction is the continuing duplicity of the doctors and the 
obtuseness'(e.g., their desertion of him for Sarah Bernhardt’s 
performance) of his family, who look on him with the humil- 
iating pity of the living for the dying. Searching for an ex- 
planation to account for his suffering, he reflects on the past, 
concluding that his life had been going downhill for many 
years; his marriage, work, and social ties have not satisfied 
him. Altogether, his existence seems to him in this moment 
of “ontological shock” to have had no meaning. Only death 
looms as the real. He can not understand why such a mean- 
ingless, wretched ending ought to be for one who has conducted 
his life so properly. “Why, why dost Thou torment me so 
terribly?” he complains. “What for?” Yet though Ivan 
Il'ié has begun to pose questions about the past, he neverthe- 
less avoids asking the crucial one. 

The central effect of his physical and mental anguish in 
Parts X and XI is to edge him into asking the significant 
(for the older Tolstoj it was the “obsessive”) question— 
“What if my whole life has really been wrong?” Then Ivan 
Il'ig finally perceives that amid the mechanics of familial, 
official, and social functions, he had been estranged from 
his essential nature, had shrunk from life itself. And though 
he had been driven by pride and vanity, these motives had 
not only been condoned but actually praised by his society. 
Following this admission, he is assailed by extreme torment 
and self-hatred, because he does not know how, in these 
last few hours of consciousness, to rectify the falseness 
of the past. 

In Part XI, two hours before his death, he suddenly 
apprehends the “right thing” to be done. Death is inevitable 
but a man can choose to die loving instead of hating. The 
Christian principle of brotherly love, he now feels, as did 
Pierre in War and Peace and Nexljudov in Resurrection, 
is the supreme human value. Here he seems to be in com- 
munion with the words Tolstoj himself dictated to his daughter, 
Aleksandra, a few days before his death——“The more a man 
loves the more real he becomes.” ® 
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Acting out of conscious choice, Ivan II'ié gestures to 
his wife and son to forgive him. Significantly, this gesture 
occurs at the moment he feels himself being thrust into a 
black hole. The point is that grace comes to him only when 
he is in a state of utter despair. Previously, in Part VII, 
we have noted this identical pattern of despair followed by 
grace (Gerasim’s help). Now, too, grace comes from the 
outside in the form of his son’s love. Moreover, it is re- 
vealing that directly following his son's kiss, Ivan Il'ié 
claims to see a light. For now the route of his metamorphosis 
becomes clearly visible—from despair (the black hole) to 
love (the son’s kiss) to redemption (the light). Thus Ivan 
Il'ié’s dialectical direction, so to speak, is from nothingness 
to meaning: he has learned that the one thing necessary for 
a man is to be. 

With Ivan Il'ié’s surrender of the last vestiges of a 
poisonous egoism, the novel makes its final leap. Standing 
face to face with death, Tolstoj's protagonist has confronted 
and defined his mortality, sounded the limits of fear. Now 
he is in accord with Spinoza'’s advice: “It is not good to 
fear death, nor yet to long for death. The scales must be 
so balanced that the pointer is vertical.”? In any event, 

Ivan Il'ié no longer views death as an end in itself (“Death 

is finished. . .It is no more.”), but rather as a process 
which Tolstoj described to his wife in a letter of May 1898 as 
“the crossing-over from one consciousness to another, from 
one image of the world to another.” 

The tranquil tone of the final pages give measure to the 
spiritual distance separating the redemption of Ivan I1'ié 
in Part XII from the restive unawareness of his survivors 
in Part I. And looking back over the novel's pattern, one 
can see that the narrative focus, steadily narrowing since 
Part III, reaches its finest concentration at the ending. 
There, is the moment of Ivan I1'ié’s self-realization, the 

‘coherent structure of Tolstoj'’s masterpiece is completed. 


Notes 


1. See George Steiner, Tolstoy or Dostoevsky (New York: 
Knopf, 1959), p. 283. 
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2. Iam indebted to the insights scholars have contributed 
to this consideration. See, e.g., the remarks of Janko Lavrin, 
Tolstoy—An Approach (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 48; 
Philip Rahv, Image and Idea (Norfolk: New Directions, 1949), pp. 
113, 123. 


3. It is ironically consistent that the dead man’s coffin, in 
accordance with the dictates of propriety, was covered with a 
highly polished gold cloth, just as in life Ivan Il'ié deliberately 
projected a veneer of correctness. 








4. See William Barrett, “Existentialism as a Symptom of 
Man's Contemporary Crisis,” in Spiritual Problems in Contem- 
orary Literature, ed. Stanely R. Hopper (New York: Harper, 

1952). p. 145. 
5. Dimitri Merejkowski, Tolstoi as Man and Artist (London: 
A. Constable & Co., Ltd., 1904), p. [80 


6. The main stages of Ivan Il'it’s metamorphosis resemble 
the Kierkegaardian analysis of Man's ideal spiritual progress. 
According to Kierkegaard, Man is carried through three distinct 
phases in his search for inner reality. The first of these is the 
aesthetic stage, or the life of the sensuous moment. In this 
stage, the individual is concerned with his sensual welfare. But 
when ultimately faced with the temporality and seeming meaning- 
lessness of life (“the sickness unto death”), he enters the ethical 
stage and there attempts to find truth in reference to an absolute 
moral standard. This attempt also fails and the individual enters 
the third stage, the religious. Here, in the realization of his 
unworthiness, Man stands before his God. 








7. See Charles Neider, Short Novels of the Masters (New 
York: Rinehart, 1948), p. 27. “we 


8. Similarly, in “On Life,” Tolstoj contends that “the less 
a man loves the more he feels the torments of suffering, and the 
more there is of love, the less the torments.” 





9. Stefan Zweig, Master Builders (New York: Viking Press, 
1939), p- 788. 











THE CREATED LEGEND: 
SOLOGUB'S SYMBOLIC UNIVERSE 





By Andrew Field 


Harvard University 


Fedor Sologub (1863-1927), in praise as in scorn, has 
been relegated to the artistic limbo of critical clichés and 
complacent platitudes about Russian symbolism. The reason 
is readily apparent. As one critic expressed it: “Actually, 
I have yet to read through one critical article about Sologub 
in which there has not been heard the perplexed voice of the 
critic; I have not seen a person who has not thrown up his 
hands and asked how to understand and whether it is possible 
to understand this or that aspect of this original writer’s 
art.”! Perhaps the most difficult of all Sologub’s works is 
his trilogy, Tvorimaja legenda (The Created Legend, liter- 
ally — “the legend in the making”), written between 1907 
and 1911. Yet, in spite of its complexity, the trilogy is a 
good point from which to examine Sologub’s art as a whole 
precisely because it is, as it were, a meeting place for all 
the ideas in his poetry, stories, dramas, and other novels. 

The first volume of the trilogy, Kapli krovi (Drops of 
Blood, Eng. trans., 1916)? is set in Skorodoz%, which is also 
the setting for The Petty Demon. Peredonov does appear in 
the trilogy, but very briefly. The Created Legend is a novel 


with many levels of meaning, of which Peredonovism is only 
one. 











The central character of the novel is Georgij Trirodov, 
a retired chemist and minor poet, who has purchased an 
estate inthe region. Very little is known of Trirodov’s past, 
and his neighbors are curious about him and what he is doing. 
Trirodov’s house is strangely decorated in the manner of 
Des Esseintes and has underground passages and towers. 
The entrance to the estate is through a long succession of 
gates, and near the house there is a greenhouse which gives 
the impression of being the upper half of a glass sphere sunk 
into the ground. Trirodov himself is endowed with super- 
natural powers and maintains a Tolstoyan-like colony of 
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children among whom are some eerie “quiet children.” A- 
gainst this atmosphere of artifice stands the reality of Russia 
in 1905. Trirodov becomes friendly with a neighboring 
family, the Rameevs, and falls in love with Elisaveta Rameeva. 
Together they enter into revolutionary activities. Drops of 
Blood breaks off rather abruptly with Elisaveta dreaming 
about a life different from the grayness of ordinary reality, 
her “parallel life” as Queen Ortruda. 

The second part of the trilogy, Koroleva Ortruda (Queen 
Ortruda), takes place in an imaginary kingdom, the United 
Islands. Queen Ortruda and her consort, Prince Tankred, 
bear little outward resemblance to Elisaveta and Trirodov. 
Ortruda is The Created Legend’s Ljudmila (the heroine of 
The Petty Demon), and, as Ortruda becomes more deeply 
involved in fantasy and eroticism in a secret cavern beneath 
her castle, the political situation in her kingdom becomes 
progressively worse. Queen Ortruda ends with Ortruda’s 
death in the eruption of a volcano, which is an apocalyptic 
symbol of the collapse of the monarchy. 

In the last book, Pepel' i dym (Smoke and Ash), Sologub 
connects the first two parts. In the United Islands various 
revolutionary and political factions struggle for power. Mean- 
while, in Russia Trirodov writes a letter offering himself as 
a candidate for the vacant throne. Through a succession of 
chance happenings he actually is chosen. At the novel’s end 
Trirodov leaves strife-torn Russia and arrives in the United 
Islands in a flying sphere (the greenhouse of Drops of Blood) 
to begin to build a new world as Georgij I. 

That, briefly, is the plot of The Created Legend, a plot 
that at first appears incredible and incomprehensible. A 
closer examination reveals, however, that The Created Leg- 
end is an intricate field of symbols which are often all the 
more confusing for their very clarity and boldness. The tril- 
ogy is, above all, an ambitious experimental novel, and it 
attempts to encompass symbolism and realism, history and 
utopia. The failure of the trilogy lies in its most interesting 
feature, namely, its lack of a unified structure. For one 
cannot deal with The Created Legend on the basis of only 
the narrative andthe characters. At one point Trirodov 
turns to Elisaveta, and, in a moment that both suspends and 
illuminates the narrative, speculates: “But perhaps we our- 
selves aren't real people at all, just characters in a novel, 
and the author of this novel isn't at all hampered by concern 
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over outward reality” (XVIII, 170). The Created Legend 
has many separate levels of meaning, but, because of its 
unorthodox structure, it cannot, like The Petty Demon, be 
understood apart from its symbolism. 








The most obvious level of significance in the novel is 
its political meaning. Drops of Blood and Smoke and Ash 
portray the effect of social turmoil upon individual lives, 
while Queen Ortruda reflects the broader, national signifi- 
cance of the years leading up to the 1905 revolution. In 
this way, The Created Legend furnishes one of the most 
comprehensive artistic records of the period. 

In Queen Ortruda the actual characters and events have 
been altered and “re-created” by Sologub. The position of 
the Russian monarchy is shown through Ortruda and Tankred 
in such a way that each has certain qualities of both Nicholas 
II and Tsaritsa Aleksandra Fedorovna. The circumstances 
of the accession of the young Nicholas, his initial popularity, 
and his romantic marriage are reflected in the early events 
of Ortruda’s reign. On the other hand, in reality it was 
Aleksandra Fedorovna who was a German and was greatly 
mistrusted, while in the novel it is Prince Tankred who is 
in this position. In Tankred’s plans for a fleet and an empire 
are depicted the desires of Nicholas to develop a powerful 
navy and to extend the territory of Russia to include Korea 
and Manchuria. Tankred’s fleet (which has more admirals 
than ships and which is caught totally unprepared when ac- 
tually called upon) recalls the situation of the Russian navy 
limping to certain defeat at the hands of the Japanese in 1905. 
Ortruda reflects the fatalistic attitude of Nicholas and his 
desire to deny the urgent facts of political reality. The rev- 
olutionary, Phillipo Mecchio, is Lenin — as shown by the 
name of Mecchio’s revolutionary newspaper, Vpered. Lenin 
founded a paper with that name in December 1904. Mecchio’s 
“old friend and adversary” (XIX, 187-188) Fernando Baretta, 
who is critical of Mecchio’s reliance upon force, is the Men- 
shevik, Plexanov. 

In Drops of Blood and Smoke and Ash, Sologub depicts 
the spread of terrorism in Russia: the Cossack militia, the 
murder of an innocent Jewess by hooligans, the attempted 
assassination of Vice-Governor Peredonov. The humiliating 
position of the intelligentsia is vividly shown in the stupid 
and coarse search of Dr. Svetilovié’s house and guests during 
an evening party. 
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with revolutionaries than criminals, theft and pillage become 
widespread. Finally, in the midst of all this chaos there 

are the struggles and endless debates of the S-R’s, the S-D’s, 
the Cadets, and the reactionary Black Hundred. 

But Sologub assigns politics, “a momentary froth on the 
broad surface of life” (XVIII, 38), to the background of the 
novel. In the oft-quoted opening to the trilogy, he makes a 
statement which at once challenges the conventions and tra- 
ditions of life and the art of fiction itself: “I take a piece of 
life, coarse and poor, and I create from it a sweet legend — 
because Iam a poet. Stagnant in darkness, dull, ordinary, 
or raging in violent flame — upon you, life, I shall erect 
my legend of the enchanting and the beautiful” (XVIII, 3). No 
longer is Sologub’s art even pretending to be, in the terms 
he himself one used, a “mirror of life.” 

If The Created Legend has a prototype, it is Shakespeare's 
own symbolic fantasy, The Tempest. The importance of The 
Tempest lies beyond its action and characters, and Prospero's 
pronouncement: ° 








These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. (IV. i.) 


applies equally well to Sologub’s novel. It is no coincidence 
that Queen Ortruda is given the same setting as The Tempest 
— an imaginary Mediterranean island. 

Trirodov, Sologub’s Prospero, is an arch-magician who 
skillfully strives towards good through the manipulation of 
magic forces around him. He exists “on the border between 
dream and waking.”* Trirodov is a complex symbol, and an 
understanding of the roots of his character furnishes a key 
to the novel itself. Like Prospero, Trirodov stands in close 
proximity to his author. Sologub not only makes no effort to 
conceal this similarity, he frequently plays upon it. Both 
the author and the character, for example, are bald and wear 
a pince-nez. The most striking indication of their similarity 
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is the way in which Trirodov often restates, almost verbatim, 
lines from Sologub’s poetry. When Trirodov says: “ Sto 

bylo budet vnov'. Cto bylo, budet ne odnaZdy” (XVIII, 115), 
he echoes a recurrent theme in Sologub’s poetry: 


Ito, €to preZde bylo, 
Ito, éto budet vnov' 
I témnaja mogila. 

I svetlaja ljubov'.* 


And Trirodov’s statement: “TjaZeloe bremja byt' s ljud'mi” 
(XVII, 164), is simply a variation of a line in one of Sologub’s 
poems, “Byt' s ljud'mi — kakoe bremja.”*> There are liter- 
ally scores of these themes taken directly from Sologub’s 
poetry and earlier works, and they constitute a separate 

level of meaning in the novel. 

But Trirodov is not only a reflection of Sologub. Trirodov 
— as his name, “Mr. Trinity,” indicates — is really three 
characters: himself, Sologub, and Prince Tankred. The 
basis of Sologub’s conception of man as a multiple being lies 
in his Hindu-like conception of fundamental personality, the 
mystical “I” which includes all creatures. In a foreword to 
an edition of his poetry Sologub wrote, “Life is such a splin- 
tered-up thing, such a disconnected thing, and such an indi- 
visible thing.”® The characters in Sologub’s prose form a 
continuous chain of being, stretching from Peredonov to 
Trirodov. Any given character is but a single component 
and manifestation of a larger, more universal Self. Each 
character, therefore, has hidden in his past, his subconscious, 
and his future — as well as in other characters, the elements 
and potentialities of different existences. Each Aldonsa is 
capable of becoming a Dulcinea, and each Dulcinea is perhaps 
really only an Aldonsa. Sologub’s characters are aspects of 
each other, or they “co-habit” the same form. 

The notions of the fragmentary man and the homo multiplex 
are by no means new and play an important role in nineteenth 
century Russian literature. The most frequent employer of 
this device is Dostoevskij, whose novels abound in characters 
symmetrically related to one another. A Dostoevskij charac- 
ter has certain limits between which he fluctuates, and these 
limits themselves are expressed by separate, “satellite” 
characters. Raskol'nikov in Crime and Punishment, for 
example, wavers between two opposing representations of 
himself, Sonja and Svidrigajlov. That Raskol'nikov is a 
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homo multiplex is shown by his very name. An even more 
complex symmetry is found in The Brothers Karamazov in 
Dostoevskij’s family spectrum: Fedor, Ivan, Dmitrij, AleSa, 
and Smerdjakov. Also, as Prof. Jakobson has noted,’ there 
is a similarity between Sologub’s use of parallel personality 
as a thematic device and Gogol'’s Notes of a Madman, in 
which the protagonist imagines that he is the king of Spain. 
Sologub’s chain of characters then is nothing unusual in itself. 
What is new is the degree to which he develops the device, 
the openness with which he presents it, and the symbolic 
importance which he attaches to it. 

Prince Tankred is to Trirodov as Svidrigajlov is to 
Raskol'nikov — his dark alter ego. At one point in the novel 
(XVIII, 161-162) Petr Matov unexpectedly encounters Trirodov 
at night ina garden. Trirodov has a wild look on his face — 
with no cause, at least in terms of the narrative — and he 
is mumbling something to himself. This moment in the moon- 
lit garden, although it has no meaning for Petr, has signif- 
icance for the reader as a quick glimpse at Trirodov's other, 
antithetical personality, Tankred, who is in many ways 
modeled after PuSkin's Onegin. He is, for instance, “a 
handsome, slender, and haughty young man” whose education 
has been “rather superficial” (XIX, 13). Even more impor- 
tant, Sologub tells us that Tankred is one of the most success- 
ful imitators of the “londonskij dZentel'men.” 

The character of Elisaveta is fully as complex as that 
of Trirodov. In 1905 Sologub wrote an article for Vesy 
called “Elisaveta.” It is about a painting by Claude Monet. 
Sologub was particularly impressed by the picture, a por- 
trait of Elisaveta Alekseevna (wife of Paul I) dressed in 
yellow against a dark green background, and he wrote: “I 
anticipated her, and, if she comes, I shall recognize her.”® 
There are indications that it is this Elisaveta who appears 
in The Created Legend. In the novel Elisaveta dresses only 
in shades of yellow and green, and we are told that this pref- 
erence arises from “a very distant, subconscious remem- 
brance, as though from another, previous life” (XVIII, 7). 
Thus, the character of Elisaveta too has varying representa- 
tions: herself, Ortruda, and the Queen she will finally become. 
At two points in Drops of Blood the presence of Ortruda within 
Elisaveta is revealed. The first moment occurs when Elisa- 
veta confesses to herself at night that she longs for Petr 
Matov, a rejected suitor, to come to her (XVIII, 53). The 
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second is when two tramps attack her in the woods and 
attempt to rape her. In the depths of her subconscious sud- 
denly arises the strong desire “to submit, to submit sweetly” 
(XVIII, 217). 

Both Ortruda and Ljudmila commit themselves to pleas- 
ure and beauty as the solution to the unsatisfactory world 
that surrounds them. They each have young boys for lovers. 
The scenes in which young Astolf declares that Ortruda is 
a pagan (XIX, 117) and in which she slaps him (XIX, 122) 
are inversions of corresponding scenes from The Petty Demon. 
Ortruda’s world of fantasy, however, is not a tiny bedroom 
but a huge and mysterious cavern. This cavern is not just 
her escape, it is literally herself, and when in it she feels 
“as if she were cut off from all the world” (XIX, 92). Itis 
another world, a world where, in the same words Ivan Kara- 
mazov used, “all is permitted” (XIX, 113). But the under- 
ground world is also a terrible place which seems to Ortruda 
like “a journey through hell” (XIX, 93), and the more fre- 
quently she visits the cavern the more strongly the desire to 
torment and to see blood is awakened within her. 

Ortruda is at last totally estranged from “real” life, and 
it soon becomes clear that death is the only solution for her. 
Perhaps by Ortruda's death Sologub also signifies the defeat 
of the erotic and the sensual as an alternative to the repul- 
siveness of ordinary life. The secret of access to the under- 
ground cavern is lost, and it is Elisaveta who survives and 
eventually will occupy her alter ego’s throne not to escape 
from, but to transform life. 

What distinguishes The Created Legend from Sologub's 
previous work is precisely this unusual — for him — atmos- 
phere of optimism which is evident from the very beginning 
of the novel. At one point Trirodov speaks of his belief in 
the eventual establishment of a “perfectly free order” (XX, 
12), and later he declares, “If one dream deceives, I'll 
strive towards another” (XX, 55). Even the doomed Ortruda 
has faith in the future and says: “We are wretched and de- 
praved... and our earth is flooded with blood. But other 
generations will come — happy, pure people will live on the 
earth” (XIX, 312). Sologub envisions the coming years as a 
cleansing flame through which people will pass and emerge 
purified. This aspect of the novel — the visionary — con- 
tains the author's plans and hopes for a life based upon a 
transcendental freedom. There will be, in addition to the 
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class struggle, a much broader dialectic movement between 
two philosophies, one affirmative and the other negative, a 
synthesis between Christianity and Buddhism. From Chris- 
tianity Sologub would take the lyrical elements: paradise, 
freedom, innocence. From Eastern religious thought he 
would take the concepts of non-being, reincarnation, and 
Self.? 

Children play a central role in Sologub’s plan for the 
future. They are the most innocent and the least deformed 
by society. Children for Sologub symbolize freedom, beauty, 
and life itself — in short, all that he sees as lacking in so- 
ciety. In Sologub’s future society the system of education 
will be drastically reformed, presumably after the model of 
Trirodov’s colony. Children will no longer be made “to see 
the world through others’ eyes, the eyes of the dead” (XVII, 
171). 

Sologub uses the image of barefoot children running and 
playing as a symbol of freedom from the prohibitions and 
unhealthy restraints of society. For this he has been criti- 
cized as having had a “foot fixation.” In fact, however, this 
image, like many other of Sologub’s symbolic themes, is 
drawn from Pu3kin: 


Kogda Zi gde, v kakoj pustyne, 
Bezumec, ix zabudeS' ty? 
Ax, noZki, noZki! gde vy nyne? 
(I. xxxi.) 


These lines from Evgenij Onegin recall a barefooted dance by 
Marija Raevskaja at the waters’ edge which PuSkin saw while 
traveling with the Raevskij family inthe Crimea. The scene 
in The Created Legend (XIX, 277-278) in which Ortruda dances 
with the waves at sunset refers to this well-known incident in 
PuSkin’s life. The image of bare feet in both Pugkin and 
Sologub is not a sexual fetish, but a conscious symbol of free- 
dom, beauty, and simplicity. The prophetic vision of The 
Created Legend, quite simply put, is a return to innocence. 
In the last book Trirodov arrives from Russia to become 
king of the United Islands, and, although we are not granted 
a glimpse of the “brave new world” he has come to create, 
that world already exists in our imaginations. A new fantasy, 
the future, takes the place of the old fantasy that was reality, 
and the novel ends, like The Tempest, at the beginning. 
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Notes 


1. V. Bocjanovskij, “O Sologube, Nedotykomke, Gogole, 
Groznom, i pr.,” O Fedore Sologube: Kritika, stat'i, i zametki 
(SPb.: Sipovnik, 1911) p. 142. 





2. The trilogy, owing to Sologub’s reworking of it and to 
difficulties he had with the censor, exists in several versions. 
The Russian edition which is used in this study (Sobranie 
sotinenij [SPb.: Sirin, 1914] Vols. XVIII - XX) is not as com- 
plete as the German translation published in 1913. Johannes 
Holthusen'’s recent study Fedor Sologubs Roman-Trilogie (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1960) contains valuable documentation of the 
different forms of the novel. 


3. Holthusen, p. 22. 





4. Fedor Sologub, “VosxoZdenija,” Sobranie sodéinenij 
(SPb.: Sirin, 1913) V, 187. 





5. Fedor Sologub, Mir iskusstva, No. 5 (1901), p. 197. 
6. Fedor Sologub, Plamennyj krug (Berlin: GrZebin, 1922) 
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7. Roman Jakobson, NovejSaja russkaja poézija (Prague: 
Politika, 1921) p. 20. 





8. Fedor Sologub, “Elisaveta,” Vesy, No. 11 (1905), 
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9. Viadimir Solov'ev, the early symbolist poet and phi- 
losopher, prophesied a Church of the Universe formed from 
a synthesis of the Eastern and Western churches. 











A NOTE ON THE LITHUANIAN 
-JO PRETERIT FOR STEMS IN -E 


William R. Schmalstieg 


Lafayette College 


In Lithuanian there is a class of verbs characterized 
by the present conjugation (lst sg.) -iu, (2nd sg.) -i, (3rd 
person) -i, (lst pl.) -ime, (2nd pl.) -ite and the infinitive in 
-éti < *-&tei.' In form and meaning these correspond 
roughly to the Slavic type vidéti ‘to see,’ the type which is 
known as IVB in Leskien’s system of classification. 

In spite of the formal correspondence between the Slavic 
imperfect (3rd sg.) mbnéa(Se) ‘(he) thought’ and the Lith. 
preterit minéjo ‘(he) remembered,’ both of which seem to 
presuppose Indo-European *minéja-, the relationship is 
only apparent. The Slavic imperfect has a purely Slavic 
origin as Kuryltowicz has recently shown.” 

In several articles I have contested the supposition that 
the Common Baltic preterit in *-@ was of Indo-European 
origin and related to the Gk. suffix -én.* Rather, the Baltic 
suffix -é is of purely Baltic origin, being either an analogical 
derivative of the Indo-European imperfect ending -e (cf. the 
Slavic aorist vede ‘(he) lead’) or some kind of replacement 
of *-ja in position after a consonant. 

As I stated in these articles the Baltic preterit in *-e 
does not have stative or intransitive meaning as does the 
Indo-European suffix *-€. The Indo-European suffix *-& 
is retained in such verbs as Lith. sedeti ‘to sit,’ minéti ‘to 
remember’ (in many cases we find corresponding Slavic 
verbs in -éti, cf. s€déti, mbnéti), but this suffix has nothing 
to do with the Baltic preterit in *-eé. 

I propose now that such verbs as Baltic *sedetei, etc., 
have the preterit in *-ja (i.e. *sedeja-), precisely because 
of the creation of the new preterit in *-e. In modern Lith- 
uanian the preterit is derived from the infinitive stem, e.g., 
inf. nesti ‘to carry,’ preterit née, inf. pifkti ‘to buy,’ 
preterit pirko, etc. Once this principle of derivation had 
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become established for all of the other classes of verbs, it 
was introduced into the *sedetei class also. In other words 
*neS-tei is to *ne5-é and *pirk-tei is to *pirk-a as *sédé-tei 
is to *sedé-j-a. In effect this means that the new Baltic 
preterit in *-é caused the old Indo-European *-é preterit 
(retained in such Slavic aorists as the 3rd sg. mbné) to 

be abandoned as a preterit formation per se. Ina sense it 
is retained in preterits such as Lith. minéjo, but it no 
longer functions as a preterit. It is merely part of the stem 
to which the preterit suffix -jo (<*-ja) is added.* 





Notes 


1. I consider Old Prussian evidence (see Jan Endzelin, 
Altpreussische Grammatik (Riga, 1944), pp. 177-181) too 
scanty and ambiguous to be of much help. Lettish forms are 
not included in the discussion, because for the most part 
Lettish is less conservative that Lithuanian. The Lettish 
forms, then, can be interpreted in the light of what I say about 
Lithuanian. 





2. “Réflexions sur l'imparfait,” International Journal 
of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics, I-11 (1959), 1-7. 








3. “Baltic ei and Depalatalization,” Lingua, IX (1960), 
258-266; “The Lithuanian Preterit in -e,” Lingua, X (1961), 
93-97. 


4. The suffix *-ja (with pre-vocalic -j-) is used for the 
preterit of all Baltic verbs with a stem final vowel, e.g., l6ti 
‘to bark,’ 3rd person preterit léjo). 


















































THE NEW SOVIET FOREIGN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 


By Abraham Kreusler 


Randolph Macon Woman's College 


1. Curriculum for the Eight-Year School 


A great many conferences and public discussions took 
place throughout the Soviet Union during the year of 1958 on 
the subject of foreign language study. As a result, new pro- 
grams of instruction based on the project drafted by V. D. 
Arakin were published in July of 1959.' These were subjected 
to widespread discussions in all schools. On March 3, 1960, 
the Ministry of Education approved the project, modified 
and amended in the course of the discussions, as a permanent 
study program. 

The new curriculum consists of two parts: an introduction 
stating the objectives and dealing with all facets of the language 
to be studied, and a detailed study plan for each grade. 

The introduction emphasizes the importance of foreign 
language study in world affairs. It is recognized that knowl- 
edge of a foreign language will contribute to international 
understanding and will be of great help in the establishment 
of friendly business and cultural relations between nations. 

It is understood that the pupils are to be educated in the 
spirit of Soviet patriotism and internationalism. 

The main objectives are a reading and a speaking knowl- 
edge of the foreign language. Graduates of an eight-year 
school should be able (1) to make brief statements in the 
foreign tongue and carry on a conversation about the topics 
covered in the curriculum, and (2) to read without the aid of 
a dictionary texts based on familiar grammatical material 
and containing from four to six percent of unknown words, the 
meaning of which might be inferred from the context or on the 
basis of word-building. Drill in oral speech and reading 
should form the foundation of the work. 

The oral program: The pupils should be required to 
express their thoughts in the foreign language and to under- 
stand foreign speech on topics covered in the curriculum. 
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To develop aural and lingual habits, the teacher should con- 
duct the lesson in the foreign language. Special conversation 
exercises on everyday life and topics of general interest 
should be introduced. The pupils should become accustomed 
to asking and answering questions and to making brief state- 
ments on subjects covered by the program. All modern 
audio-visual aids, such as records, tape recorders, illustra- 
tions, and films should be employed in the teaching process. 

The reading program: The main objective here is to 
teach the pupils to understand without the help of a dictionary 
texts based on familiar vocabulary and grammar. The text- 
books should include passages for reading, and in addition there 
should be specially edited books containing adapted or easy 
original texts from classical and “progressive” literature. 
These texts should give information about Soviet life as well 
as about the life, customs, culture, and geography of the 
people associated with the language. Both analytic and syn- 
thetic reading are recommended. Texts for analytic reading 
should have no more than eight to ten percent of unknown words 
and word combinations and unfamiliar grammatical constructions 
in which the meaning may be inferred from the text. The 
following method is suggested for analytic reading: 

1. a first reading aimed at general understanding 

2. grammatical and lexical analysis of difficult 

passages and, if necessary, translation of the 
same 
3. translation of selected portions of the text 
4. a final reading of the text without translation into 
Russian 
Texts for synthetic reading should contain no more than four 
to six percent of unfamiliar words. Comprehension of the 
material should be checked by questions and answers, retell- 
ing, translation, or other methods. In grades VII and VII 
translation with the aid of a dictionary should be practiced. 

The writing program: The following exercises are re- 
commended: copying, dictation, the reproduction of memorized 
texts, question and answer, translation from Russian to the 
foreign language, summaries, letters. 

Other considerations. (1) Vocabulary: The pupils should 
learn to understand and use, orally and in writing, 800 words 
and word combinations. They should be able to translate these 
from the foreign language into Russian and from Russian into 
the foreign language, and to use them in all grammatical 
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forms covered by the curriculum. The meaning of unfamiliar 
words may be explained by translation, by the help of visual 
aids, or by inference from the context. (2) Grammar: Gram- 
mar should be reduced to the minimum necessary for the 
development of speech and comprehension. Rules should be 
formulated in Russian. Comparison with Russian should be 
practiced whenever it is advisable for the better understanding 
of both languages, the native and the foreign. Grammar should 
be reviewed frequently, and in Grade VIII it should be system- 
atized according to topics. The systematization of grammar 
is of considerable educational value. (3) Phonetics: The rules 
for phonetics and reading should be studied for the purpose 

of acquiring a correct pronunciation. In the study of English, 
phonetic transcription should be considered. (4) Homework: 
Reading of the textbooks, parallel reading, writing of exer- 
cises, word study, memorizing of prose and poetry, should 
be assigned as homework. Home assignments should not 
occupy the students for more than twenty to thirty minutes. 

(5) Evaluation: The teacher should systematically measure 
the knowledge, skills, and habits of the pupils. It is of primary 
importance to estimate the ability of the pupil to express his 
thoughts orally and to comprehend connected speech and texts 
in the foreign language. Knowledge of phonetics, vocabulary, 
and grammar will be revealed in testing the practical mastery 
of the foreign language attained by the pupils. The teacher 
should utilize both oral and written forms of appraisal. Oral 
forms consist of conversation, translation of a text, answers 
to questions, and in giving the substance of a story told by the 
teacher. Written forms of measurement consist of translation 
from Russian to the foreign language, answers to questions, 
dictation, translation with and without the aid of a dictionary. 
Pupils who show marked interest in the foreign language 
should be assisted in their progress. (6) Extracurricular 
activities: Circles make up the main line of extracurricular 
activities. Their purpose is to develop speaking skills and 
habits, organize games, carry on correspondence with foreign 
countries, and prepare foreign language evenings and per- 
formances. 





The second part of the new curriculum gives a detailed 
description of the requirements for each grade. 
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Distribution of Hours by Grades 


Grade Vv VI vil Vill 
Hours per 

year 144 108 108 105 
Hours per 

week 4 3 3 3 


Number of 
words to be 
learned 250 450 625 800 


2. Curriculum for Evening Schools 


The curriculum of the eight-year school in a modified 
form is to be used in evening (shift) schools.* The oral re- 
quirements are limited to questions and answers on the text, 
the writing requirements to formulating questions and answers. 
The lexical minimum is set at 500 words. 


Distribution of Hours by Grades 


Grade - VI vil VII 
Hours per 
year 72 72 72 72 


Number of 
words to be 
learned 150 150 100 100 


3. Curriculum for Secondary Schools 
with Production Training 


In secondary schools with production training the objectives 
of foreign language study are a speaking and reading knowledge. . 
These include (1) the ability to make oral statements and to 
maintain a conversation on topics covered by the secondary 
school; (2) the comprehension, without dictionary, of simple 
texts containing four to six percent of unknown words the 
meaning of which may be inferred from the context or on the 
basis of word building; (3) the reading and understanding with 
the aid of a dictionary of simple scientific, political, and 
literary texts containing six to eight percent of unknown words 
at the rate of 150 printed symbols in one academic hour. The 
texts recommended for the study of a language should include 
information on the culture and the “progressive leaders” of 
the country associated with the language, also on the life of 
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the youth, on sports, industry, and agriculture in both the 
foreign country and in the Soviet Union. In this manner 
ideological and educational elements are stressed as well as 
the practical objectives. 

The Program for Speech: The lessons should be conducted 
in the foreign language. Drill exercises, such as questions 
and answers, the retelling of the text, discussions of films 
and of topics from the life of the class and the school should 
be used. 

The Reading Program: The student should acquire the 
skills and the habits of independent work and of reading the 
foreign literature dealing with his special field. For this 
purpose independent reading with and without a dictionary 
should be practiced. In the eleventh class at least twenty- 
four pages of parallel reading should be assigned. 

The Writing Program: Writing should play an auxiliary 
part in the development of speaking and reading skills and 
habits. It should consist of grammatical drill exercises and 
translations. The student is not required to write creative 
compositions, since the time allocated for foreign language 
is not sufficient to develop the skill. 

Other Considerations: (1) Vocabulary: The students 
should be drilled in the automatic use of the vocabulary ac- 
quired in the eight-year school, and should also learn 700 
new words. (2) Grammar: The new grammatical material 
should be studied in connection with the text. It is limited to 
the minimum necessary for reading purposes and is not meant 
for active use. (3) Homework: Homework should consist of 
the independent reading of recommended literature, written 
work, and the memorizing of texts. The times spent on home 
assignments should not exceed thirty minutes. (4) Current 
evaluation: Progress in reading and speaking should be sys- 
tematically evaluated. Attention should be paid and aid given 
to those students who manifest a special interest in the sub- 
ject. (5) Extracurricular activities: Extracurricular activities 
should be encouraged to arouse the interest of the students. 
The following are recommended: circles, foreign language 
evenings, contests, school broadcasts, wall newspapers, cor- 
respondence with foreign countries, excursions. 
















































The New Soviet Foreign Language Curriculum 


Distribution of Hours by Grades 


Class IX x XI 
Hours per week 2 2 3 
Hours per year 78 78 105 
Number of words 
to be learned 200 250 250 
% * * 


The new curriculum shows a slight change in the over-all 
allocation of instruction time given to foreign language study 
in the secondary schools. The over-all instruction time in 
foreign-language study in the eight-year school and in the 
three-year school with production training is 726 academic 
hours, i.e., 66 hours more than in the pre-reform ten-year 
school. Instruction is spread over seven years instead of 
six, and it is hoped that this longer period, combined with 
improved methods, will secure a higher quality of teaching. 

The course in foreign-language study is divided into two 
stages. At the first stage, in the eight-year school, the 
objective is the development of speaking and reading skills 
and habits. At the second stage, in the three-year secondary 
school with production training, this work is continued. The 
speaking knowledge acquired at the earlier stage is to be 
improved and the reading knowledge expanded. 

The views toward the role of language, toward the ob- 
jectives and the methods by which they are to be obtained, 
have undergone a significant change. The new curriculum 
takes note of the language as a means of communication and 
of its signal importance in world affairs.° In this period of 
increasing international trends, it is considered important for 
each citizen to know a foreign language. 

The main objective of the old curriculum, a reading 
knowledge with the help of a dictionary, is replaced in the 
new study program by two requirements: (1) a speaking skill 
on topics covered by the program, (2) a reading and under- 
standing knowledge of simple texts based on the covered language 
material without the aid of a dictionary. The texts may in- 
clude a certain percentage of unknown words whose meaning 
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may be understood from context or on the basis of word 
building. Thus the new program recognizes the possibility 
of developing a feeling for the language, an attitude which 
was previously condemned as intuitionism. 

The old program stressed the study of vocabulary, pho- 
netics, and grammar, in other words, a knowledge about the 
language; the new program has shifted attention to the forma- 
tion of speaking and comprehending skills and habits, that is, 
to a practical mastery of the language.° 
are defined for each class in line with the present practical 
trend of Soviet education and Soviet aspirations for world 
leadership. They are centered on everyday life, on work 
and the love of work, on a knowledge of the life and culture 
of the foreign country whose language is studied. Their 


Conversation topics 


distribution follows the principle of gradation and concentric 
extension of the language material. The lowered number 

of new words assigned for upper class study is designed 

to give more time to a review of the vocabulary. Both gram- 
mar and vocabulary have been reduced to gain time for drill 
exercises which will develop speaking and comprehending 
skills and habits. 

The new curriculum for the secondary schools with pro- 
duction training was approved in October of 1960 after it had 
been discussed by teachers and methodologists throughout 
the seventy-two lands and regions of the RSFSR.’ It will be 
adopted by the schools in 1963 when the pupils of the present 
sixth grade of the eight-year school reach the ninth class of 
the secondary schools with production training. In the mean- 
time, teachers of these schools must make measured advances 
toward the adaptation of their methods to the requirements of 
the new curriculum. 

As we have noted, the new curriculum for secondary 
schools with production training aims at the improvement of 
the speaking knowledge acquired in the eight-year school and 
the expansion of the reading knowledge. It is understood that 
the improvement should give evidence of a higher quality of 
the skills and habits gained in the eight-year school. Numerous 
drill exercises must be given the student to aid him in achiev- 
ing a certain degree of automation of his skills. A graduate 
should be able to communicate in a normal tempo of speech 
and understand foreign conversation carried on at a normal 
tempo. He should also be prepared to read independently in 
his special field. 
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The emerging new method is an eclectic one. It has re- 
tained elements of the conscious-comparative method, such 
as grammatical analysis and translation, but has relegated 
them to a subordinate position. At the same time, the new 
approach has adopted the main objective of the direct method: 
the development of oral skill. But even with the present ap- 
proach there is still too much stress on the theory of gram- 
mar. Somehow the Russians are unable to free themselves 
from the grammatical approach. Russian theorists of educa- 
tion believe in the great value of grammar for mental training, 
and they consequently stress it, both in the teaching of the 
native and foreign language, to a much greater extent than 
is done in the West.® 

Some Russian educators do not expect too much from the 
new curriculum. They point out that the prerevolutionary 
secondary schools had high attainments in the foreign-language 
study, for they devoted sufficient time to it. 

The following figures will show that these educators have 
good reason for concern. 


Schools Hours per Percentage of 
year instruction 

time 

Real-gymnasia 1,504 21 

Commercial schools 1, 856 ; 21 

Gymnasia for boys 1,504 19 

Gymnasia for girls 1, 664 25 

Soviet eight-year and 

secondary schools 726 5.7 


Their conclusion is that considerably more time should be 
devoted to the study of languages, that it should start much 
earlier, in the elementary grades or even in the kindergarten. 
Only in this way a fundamental improvement in the foreign- 
language study could be achieved. ? 


Notes 


1. V. D. Arakin, “Proekt novoj programmy po inostrannym 
jazykam,” Inostrannye jazyki v Skole, 1958, No. 4 (July-Aug.), 
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RUSSIAN: HOW AND WHY 


By Clinton N. Ely 
The Hotchkiss School 


[ Editor’s note: The following article, in a somewhat 
expanded form, was published in Hotchkiss Alumni News, 
Winter Term, 1961. It is reprinted here, with permission, 
with the idea that it may be of interest not only to prepara- 
tory school teachers, but also to secondary school teachers 
in general. ] 

The basic philosophy behind Russian teaching here is 
very simple — to try to do everything at once and keep a 
reasonable balance. By “everything at once,” I mean read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and oral comprehension. This 
eclectic approach reflects an especially sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the recent urgent emphasis placed upon “audio- 
lingual” skills by prominent educators who have deplored 
the wretched performances of students who after three or 
four years of a language still are unable to “speak” the 
language or understand when a native converses at a normal 
rate of speed. I am convinced that this necessary oral em- 
phasis should not exclude the formal explanation of grammar 
and an abundance of reading and writing. Also the vital role 
of roots in Russian cannot be neglected (in almost no other 
language in the world are roots so important and helpful in 
building vocabulary; any student with a sound knowledge of 
basic Russian roots can determine the approximate meaning 
of many words he sees or hears for the first time). 

From the very start the use of English is discouraged. 
Boys are constantly required to answer questions in Russian, 
to talk to each other in Russian, to listen to tapes and rec- 
ords, and to listen to explanations by their teacher in Russian. 
Directions and general questions (“open your books,” “go 
to the board,” “stop yawning,” “wake up,” “pull yourself to- 
gether,” “stop laughing,” “what’s so funny,” “how much 
sleep did you get last night,” “the assignment for tomorrow 
will be. ..,” “give me the word for. . .,” “how do you say... 
in Russian,” “open the window a little. . .,” “write from 
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dictation,” “learn this by heart,” “improve your handwriting,” 
“stop making spitballs,” “pay attention,” “listen carefully,” 
“tell him the answer,” etc., etc.) are given only in Russian. 
Whenever possible the teacher makes a few comments in 
Russian on recent developments in the news such as, “Looks 
like Kennedy might win,” “What happened to the Yankees 
yesterday? ,” “I hope Elizabeth Taylor will recover,” “Looks 
bad in Laos,” “Real trouble in the U.N. yesterday,” etc. 

The result is a fantastic increase in comprehension and 
vocabulary building. The average student learns new words 
and expressions far more rapidly and effortlessly by hearing 
them repeated orally in class, rather than by trying to visu- 
alize them in textbooks and readers. The teacher always 
stops and explains the meanings of new words used for the 
first time (whenever possible in Russian, using words the 
student already knows). However, often the student can 
assimilate and “feel” the meaning of the new word or ex- 
pression (if it is repeated enough and the context is clear 
enough), without the teacher having to give an official ex- 
planation (perhaps the closest approach to the experience 

of a traveler in a foreign country). Also whenever possible, 
to avoid using English, I try to indicate the meaning of a 
new word by graphic gestures or by a picture on the board: 
for example, “machine-gun” (required a few sound effects), 
“submarine,” “thermo-nuclear” (again sound effects), “to 
chop” (fairly easy), “drunk” (quite a bit of motion involved), 
“space ship” and “rocket,” “wound,” etc. Students are en- 
couraged to think in Russian, a difficult goal for the first 
year, but one which bears amazing fruit in the second year. 
Even by April or May of the first year confessions begin 
trickling in of frightful nightmares in Russian. These 
“Roosky” dreams usually become more positive during the 
second year. Some students have become so indoctrinated 
that they automatically will ejaculate Russian instead of 
English in certain stock situations, even when outside of 
class: “No thanks,” “Shut up!” “What do you want?” “It’s 
all the same to me,” “I don’t know,” “Where’re you going? ” 
“Excuse me,” “Hil” “What happened? ,” etc. 

It should be obvious by now that an emphasis is placed 
on practical vocabulary and useful everyday idioms. Al- 
though useful written exercises are assigned from the gram- 
mar textbook, a boy is not expected to pattern his conver- 
sation on such gems as: “There are seventeen blue books 
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on the little green table,” or “I bought five new pink lamp- 
shades yesterday to place in my apartment with four rooms 
on the seventh floor of the building just across the street 
from the old post office,” or “Early in the summer I love 
to travel by steamboat to my charming villa in the Caucasus,” 
or “My younger sister, Vera, gets up each morning at six 
o'clock, combs her hair, washes her face and hands, helps 
mother cook breakfast, takes a walk in the woods and listens 
to the birds, washes the dishes, helps dress little Vanya, 
etc., etc.” At the end of the first year a student is expected 
to be able to say in Russian, “Where is the men’s room,” 
“Give me a slug of vodka,” “I feel like hell,” “This school 
stinks,” “What’s your name? How about a date?,” “Please 
give me another helping of meatballs,” “Do you think there 
will be a third world war?” “Who has the most submarines, 
the U.S. or Russia?” “Did the Red Sox win yesterday?” “You 
always pick on me; ask someone else,” etc., etc. 

By the second semester of the first year most of the 
class is conducted exclusively in Russian, even including 
some grammatical explanations (although the more difficult 
points of grammar and syntax are explained in English for 
absolute clarity, and to save time). Specific time periods 
are set up when any boy caught speaking a word of English 
will be penalized on his mark. In the Russian II course 
this year English rarely appears at allinclass. On the 
Russian I Mid-Year exam this year not a word of English 
appeared (directions were written in the simplest possible 
Russian, and few hands popped up during the exam period 
to ask for translations). 

Two great advantages here at Hotchkiss have contrib- 
uted to the rapid increase in conversational proficiency — 
the small size of the classes and the high calibre of the 
students. Last year’s Russian I class was made up of only 
seven students, two seniors and five upper mids (who com- 
pose this year’s Russian II course as seniors). Russian I 
this year is divided into two sections, an upper mid section 
of seven and a senior section of four. These small groups 
provide a teacher’s dream. Each boy can be given constant, 
intensive individual attention. And each boy is made to 
speak Russian often, in accordance with the belief that a 
boy can only really learn grammar and correct syntax (to 
his very bones) when he is forced to speak correctly day 
after day and ruthlessly pounded for his mistakes. Quite 
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a few of my students have improved the grammar and style 
of their writing only after having acquired oral proficiency, 
further proof of the “eclectic” approach. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that some members of Russian II 
still speak with far fewer mistakes than when they write 
(perhaps the threat of a teacher immediately jumping on 
them is more effective than red ink on a paper). 

The marking system helps provide real incentive for 
conversation, as a boy’s oral performance counts about 
50% of his mark. An idea of the extensive class partici- 
pation is indicated in my mark book at the end of each quar- 
ter (about five weeks). Each student averages about one 
hundred oral marks each quarter (one quarter several stu- 
dents received over one hundred and thirty such marks). 

Of course these statistics do not include the free spontaneous 
Russian conversations fostered in class and our “plays” 
(for which a different kind of mark is given). 

These “plays” are such fun that they deserve a little 
explanation. Throughout the year every few weeks students 
in both Russian I and Russian II are required to make up 
plays entirely in Russian and present them before the class 
(each small section is usually broken up into two groups of 
actors and two plays so that each student will have abund- 
ant opportunity to speak). Outside of a few suggestions and 
warnings from the teacher (no dangerous props, etc. or 
excessive noise) the boys are given a comparatively free 
hand in setting up plot, dialogue, etc. Last year’s plays 
included: the murder scene from Crime and Punishment 
(with cardboard axes and bodies hurtling on the floor); the 
American exhibition in Russia; the Cuban crisis, with 
Castro and representatives from Russia and the U.S. (which 
play incidentally ended in the beginning of a third world 
war and enough noise to disrupt several other classes); 
the U-2 plane incident; life on a collective farm and exile 
to a gold mine; and a mock Russian class. This year's 
plays have upheld the lively tradition: Kennedy dropping 
in to see Nixon and Pat on the eve of the election; a Hotch- 
kiss dance, music and all, as one student goes berserk 
and denudes the dance floor with his blazing pistol; an 
interview between headmaster, boy who is about to be 
thrown out, and parents; Khrushchev’s shoe- pounding, 
knife-pulling session; a Hotchkiss faculty meeting; and 
the Congo crisis in the U.N. (African names most graphic 
in Russian). 
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The rules for such plays are as follows: no English 
allowed; written-out speeches banned, though small slips 
of paper with brief notes permitted; each boy must speak 
at least a total of four minutes; extra credit given to any 
actor using new expressions and words. During each per- 
formance notes are taken by the teacher regarding mistakes 
in pronunciation, word usage, and grammar; which are 
carefully gone over after the play. An official mark is 
given for each performance (recently the audience has been 
allowed to vote regarding best actor, etc.) No one has yet 
been failed. As an aid and incentive to oral proficiency, no 
other technique has approached the success of these plays 
— never-to-be-forgotten moments as boys with only a few 
months of Russian leap about and shout the language in firm 
voices. 

Another technique used often in class is the “situation” 
work-out. With no previous warning and a specific time 
limit a student is suddenly asked to describe all his clothing 
in Russian, or to name each object in the room, or to com- 
ment on the weather or on recent political events or world 
affairs. Or he is told that he is a policeman in Moscow, 
and another student becomes a lost tourist trying to find 
his way. Or again one student is suddenly turned into a 
doctor, and another becomes his patient. As can be seen, 
these “situation” tests often take the form of extemporaneous 
plays or free dialogues. Frequently the teacher takes one 
of the roles to get things going. 

Another method used to stimulate alertness and to 
sharpen Russian students’ ears and eyes is the “catch teacher” 
challenge. Ever since September, 1959, I have upheld the 
provision that any student clearly catching me in any kind 
of mistake (whether in grammar, word usage, pronunciation, 
writing on the board, etc.), would receive an automatic “A” 
for official oral credit. This system has produced surpris- 
ingly positive results, with much less time-wasting and 
picayune hair-splitting than one might expect. The teacher 
is more on the ball than he would be otherwise, and the stu- 
dents learn more if only totrap their teacher. Class atten- 
tion is doubled. On almost any given day at least one mem- 
ber of Russian II will catch me in at least one mistake... 
On some rugged days (lack of sleep, bad head cold) I have 
been nabbed ten to fifteen times. And loss of temper only 
results in loss of face and more mistakes. 
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Almost all Russian students here are highly motivated, 
with a real pride in what they are doing. There is a touch 
of the pioneer spirit, a sense of being part of an elite group, 
a feeling of being embryonic men of destiny. Without such 
spirit it would be difficult to maintain such a rugged pace 
and to demand from each boy the most he is capable of giving. 
The readiness and enthusiasm with which these boys talk 
Russian in the corridors, in the dining room, in the dorm 
(in fact everywhere), and the exuberance with which they 
try to teach their friends snatches of Russian testify to a 
high esprit de corps. Extra-credit projects are popular 
(not only because of mark grubbing). One boy has translated 
several experiments in physics and chemistry, as well as 
composing a detailed paper on Russian terminology in chess. 
Another wrote a highly imaginative mystery story in Russian. 
On a home-town map project, two students in Russian I drew 
detailed maps of selected areas in New York City, writing 
in the Russian equivalent for every edifice on every block 
(including various unmentionable dives). One Russian II 
student who went to the Soviet Union last summer and talked 
to the Russian people in their own language, has given sev- 
eral fascinating talks about his trip (all in Russian of course). 

Perhaps the most exciting voluntary project is the 
Russian radio program coming up this April. Five members 
of Russian II will introduce a new series of radio programs 
about education at Hotchkiss, sponsored by the local station 
at Great Barrington. For the most part, these five students 
will organize and plan the program themselves, with their 
teacher in the background as an advisor. The topic will be: 
“Russian at Hotchkiss; Our Experience for the Last Two Years.” 
Obviously much of this program will have to be in English. 

Our Russian table deserves brief mention. Eleven stu- 
dents from Russian I were assigned to the same table for 
two weeks, and we did nothing but jabber in Russian. On 
rare occasions when a visitor sat at this table, he was com- 
pelled to speak through atranslator. Although one might 
question the value of learning the Russian for “cranberry 
sauce” or “pineapple upside-down cake” or “strawberry 
shortcake,” many basic foods were learned and many prac- 
tical conversations fostered. By the second week boys were 
speaking twice as much and twice as fluently. Unfortunately 
several people at neighboring tables complained of acute 
indigestion and loss of appetite. Also I might add that at 
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first the novice Russian speaker has trouble keeping his 
food in his mouth. But all ended happily. 

Whenever possible, outside trips are taken to Russian- 
speaking communities (a little hard in Lakeville, Conn.), 
if only to give students a chance to be put tothe test. On 
Washington's Birthday Russian II took a trip to the U.N. 

As I observed them speaking with a Russian interpreter 
(shyly and fumblingly at first, to be sure) and then heard 
them hold their own with a clerk in the Soviet Union offices; 
and as I then glanced at my watch and realized that we had 
been speaking nothing but Russian for four hours, I could 
not help being proud of these five students. Also this year 
we plan to go to the monastery in Jordansville, N. Y., for 

a Russian Easter service. Since this service lasts about 
seven hours throughout the night and since you are expected 
to stand throughout, perhaps attendance will be voluntary. 

Certainly these boys studying Russian at Hotchkiss are 
aware of their potentially vital role in the future—aware 
of the fact that literally millions of Russians start studying 
English at a much earlier age, as contrasted to the compar- 
atively pitiful handful of American schoolboys studying 
Russian. Among the Russian students at Hotchkiss are 
future doctors, lawyers, scientists, businessmen, writers, 
teachers, and diplomats. All foresee the probable useful- 
ness of Russian in their chosen professions (whether for 
purposes of translating documents or dealing directly with 
the Soviet Union). All intend to go on with Russian at 
college, with advanced standing their Freshman year. For 
the first time this year an official College Board Achieve- 
ment Test was offered in Russian and taken by seniors at 
Hotchkiss. 

At the beginning of Russian I, writing and reading are 
not thrown quite as fast as speaking. However, by November 
Russian I students have started reading their first short 
story (by Lermontov), followed rapidly by two short stories 
by Pushkin. Also Russian newspapers and magazines are 
passed around, and students pick out what they can. By the 
end of the year they are more at home in periodicals (there 
is a decided difference between the idioms of 19th century 
literature and 20th century prose), have read some more 
short stories and plays (including a story by Sholokhov 
written in 1957); have sampled excerpts from the text of 
Khrushchev’s speech to the U.N,, and have at least glanced 
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at a wide variety of miscellaneous Russian publications. 
Also they have begun to write more lengthy, creative com- 
positions in Russian, moving away from an exclusive de- 
pendence on standard textbook exercises. 

In Russian II the reading and writing are stepped up. 
After reading a propaganda story for the consumption of 
Russian children, stories by Lermontov and Turgenev and 
a play or two, we started reading War and Peace in Decem- 
ber, using the latest Soviet edition (without a word of English 
or any notes). Skipping the more difficult, drawn-out phil- 
osophical passages and sections which do not center around 
the main characters; we have already read almost one third 
the entire novel. The class response to this rather daring 
venture has been gratifying; the boys have a real pride in 
reading a great work of literature in the original. Also Tol- 
stoy’s vocabulary and idioms have afforded a natural spring- 
board to practical modern speech. So far the increase in 
each student’s vocabulary (on both written and oral level) 
has been phenomenal. We also use the leading Soviet Union 
dictionary (Smirnitsky), the latest book on Russian syntax 
(Oxford Press), and a book on Russian roots. Russian II 
students are required to write 500-word essays and short 
stories, and are given frequent essay tests. They are made 
to read some Russian periodicals and are required to as- 
similate sections of important Russian speeches (Khrushchev 
to U.N., etc.), as well as the basic principles and creed of 
the United Nations, translated into Russian. 

The future possibilities of Russian at Hotchkiss are 
immense. At last it appears that this language has been 
accepted on an equal footing with other languages. Now 
that the ice has been broken, each year should bring an 
improvement in the organization of both Russian I and 
Russian Il. Still as much a student of the language as my 
boys, realizing how much I still have to learn; by trial and 
error, and with an unflinching belief that Russian belongs 
here, I hope to increase my knowledge and my competency as 
ateacher. In Russian Hotchkiss should stand foremost a- 
mong American secondary schools. More and more boys 
will be moving on to college and taking the most advanced 
Russian courses available. 

Sometimes I fear that I wave the flag too much to my 
students. But then again, as I see us squared off against 
the other great power of the world, and as I think of the 
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terrible barriers of language and ignorance and misunder- 
standing and everything else that separates us from the 
Russian people, I feel how inexpressibly important Russian 
can be in the secondary school. War or peace, our grad- 
uates can be the leaders of the future in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 








































REVIEWS 


Georg Dox. Die russische Sowjetliteratur: Namen, Daten, Werke. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1961. 1845SS., DM.16. 





In itself, Mr. Dox’s idea of providing a reference dictionary of 
Soviet writers should be welcomed. But there are some fundamental 
conditions which such a reference work, however modestly conceived, 
must satisfy. They are: (1) accuracy and reliability; (2) reasonable 
completeness; and (3) objectivity and uniformity of entries. Unfor- 
tunately, this little volume does not satisfy these requirements. Apart 
from a surprisingly large number of misprints and misplaced accent 
marks, it abounds in inaccuracies of all sorts, has numerous gaps, 
and lacks uniformity of approach and sense of proportion. 

Each entry consists of short biographical data, a list of the author's 
works, with dates (many dates, however, though easily ascertainable, 
are absent), and a list of Germantranslations. Even within the limited 
scope of the biographical information provided by him, the author has 
managed to make a number of mistakes. Thus, of Blok we learn that 
in 1905, shocked (?) by the failure of the Revolution of that year, he 
went to live abroad but was disillusioned and returned to Russia. The 
reader thus gets the impression that Blok became for a time, or at 
least contemplated becoming, an émigré. Of Brjusov it is said that he 
was in 1905 “an enemy of the Tsarist regime” and a Socialist. Of 
Pasternak, whose biography is probably better known to Western read- 
ers than that of any other Soviet writer, we now learn that he went to 
study in Germany and Italy and returned to Russia just before the out- 
break of the Revolution (“knapp vor dem Ausbruch der Revolution”), 
the apparent implication being that he studied in Germany (or Italy?) 
during World WarI! Actually, of course, Pasternak studied in Ger- 
many (at Marburg) in 1912; his subsequent short visit to Venice and 
Florence, described by him in Safe Conduct, had nothing to do with 
“studies”; and he returned to Russia in the same year. Nor is there 
any truth in the statement that Cvetaeva “studied for a long time at 
the Sorbonne.” 

In a short Introduction the author says that he avoided subjective 
evaluation of writers, but here and there gave, with proper references, 
“generally accepted” estimates of better-known writers. An example 
of this is apparently to be seen in the assertion that Anna Axmatova 
wrote under the strong influence of PuSkin. This rather dubious, or, 
in any case, meaningless, statement is not supported, however, by 
any references. 
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In his Introduction Mr. Dox also says that Soviet literary scholar- 
ship and the Bol'Saja sovetskaja énciklopedija divide Soviet writers into 
three categories: russische, russisch-sowjetische, and sowjetische. 
He does not explain this division, of which I have never heard, but one 
must presume that by “Russian” writers are meant writers of the pre- 
Soviet period, while “Soviet Russian” writers are those Soviet writers 
who write in Russian and belong to Russian culture, and under “Soviet” 
writers are to be included all non-Russian writers in the Soviet Union. 
For his part, Mr. Dox includes in “Soviet Russian” literature those 
writers who live, or at least have lived part of their life, in the Soviet 
Union, who have been mostly active in literature since 1917, and who 
write, or have written, in Russian. In the light of his own post-1917 
criterion it is hard to justify the inclusion of Korolenko and Sologub, 
or even of Gumilev and VoloSin (on the other hand, Vjateslav Ivanov 
and Kuzmin do not figure in the book). Equally doubtful is the inclu- 
sion of Kuprin, who lived in exile from 1919 to 1937 and died in 1938, 
without producing anything significant after his repatriation. Is it also 
right to list, among the works of Soviet literature, those publications 
which appeared outside Russia, such as Cvetaeva’s Proza, Zamjatin's 
My, Kljuev’'s Complete Works (the 1954 New York edition) or Mandel’ - 
Stam's Collected Works (New York, 1955), without at least specifying 
that those editions appeared abroad? 

















It is never clear to the reader whether in listing an author's works 
Mr. Dox is aiming at completeness or is being selective. Some of his 
lists (and this is true of several minor writers) are extremely long and 
include not only books but also individual poems and stories published 
in magazines (though there is nothing to indicate this); whereas in other 
cases some of the most important works are left out. Here are justa 
few examples of omissions. Gumilev: Romantiteskie cvety, Koster, 
Gondla, K sinej zvezde, Ditja Allaxa, Farforovyj pavil'on, Ten' ot 
pal'my, Posmertnye stixotvorenija; Fedin: Anna Timofevna, Transvaal’, 
MuZiki, Pisatel', iskusstvo, vremja; Kaverin: Konec xazy, Bubnovaja 
mast', XudoZnik neizvesten, Baron Brambeus; Sergeev-Censkij: all 
his important pre-revolutionary works and the whole series of World 
War I novels from PreobraZenie (that is, Brusilovskij proryv, et al.). 
This list could be easily prolonged. 




















In the case of several writers, some of them quite prominent, 
(BaZov, Culkov, Gorodeckij, Lavrenev, Libedinskij, Ole3a, Sergeev- 
Censkij, Artem Veselyj), their death is not recorded, although most 
of them died before Panferov and Pasternak, for whom the year of death 
is given. Onthe other hand, Vsevolod Ivanov, who is still alive, is 
said to have died in 1955. 

Even a specialist in Soviet literature will be surprised to find in 
this short biographical dictionary the names of such obscure writers 
as Fomenko, Gorelov, Kazancev, MeleSin, Musatov, Nikolaev, 
Njurnberg-5arov, Osipov, Radov, Safonov, Sotnik, Vasilenko, Vasilev- 
skij, and Zavali3in, while the following are absent: Bill- Belocerkovskij, 
Borodin, N. Cukovskij, S. Grigor'ev, Jan, V. Kamenskij, Kirillov, 
Koptjaeva, Kostylev, Kozakov, Kron, Krymov, LyaSko, Mariengof, 
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Ivan Novikov, OreSin, Pervencev, RomaSov, V. RoZdestvenskij, 
Sajanov, S. A. Semenov, Slonimskij, Sigkov, Pavel Vasil'ev, A. 
Vinogradov, Zabolockij, Zarudin, Zorin. 

On p. 72 one finds “ Vologodsk Gouvernement,” although else- 
where the same province is correctly referred to as “ Vologda Gebiet.” 
Kljuev’s PogorelSéina is said never to have been published (“nie 
gedruckt”), but a few lines further there is a reference to the New 
York edition of his Complete Works, edited by B. Filippov, which 
includes that poem. The novel Zdravstvuj, universitet! by G. Svirskij 
is attributed to the poet Mixail Svetlov. Under VoloSin one finds a 
mysterious entry which reads “Verchari (1919).” 

This by no means exhausts the list of errors, inaccuracies, and 
inconsistencies in this book, which nullify its value. Until a few years 
ago it was admittedly very difficult to put a finger on various items 
of information about Soviet writers (dates, patronymics, etc.), but 
now the position with regard to this has improved enormously, and 
Mr. Dox who describes his own book as “im grossen und ganzen das 
Ergebnis jahrelanger Studien,” has no justification for producing such 
a sloppy and unreliable piece of work. 








Gleb Struve 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Johannes Holthusen, Fedor Sologubs Roman-Trilogie (Tvorimaja 
legenda): Aus der Geschichte des russischen Symbolismus. 
(Musagetes, IX.) ‘S-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1960. 80 pp. 








Holthusen has undertaken a historical, descriptive, and critical 
study of a work which, in his own words, has not been reprinted for 
decades and has also long disappeared from the pages of critical Lit- 
erature. Even from “standard” works on Russian literature, Holthusen 
is able to quote evidence to the effect that Sologub’s Tvorimaja legenda 
is no longer being read. But then, Sologub himself considered this 
trilogy (and not Melkij bes) to be his main work — which fact alone 
makes a thorough study of the work worth while. 

Credit must be given to Holthusen for not having yielded to the 
quite natural temptation of any scholar who unearths a forgotten work, 
the temptation to “(re)discover” its merits. Although Holthusen wisely 
refrains from passing any value judgment, his analysis makes it amply 
clear that Tvorimaja legenda is hopelessly “dated” by such traits — 
all pointed out by Holthusen — as, for instance, connections with the 
Jugendstil, satanism, echoes of Eduard Stucken (whose translator 
Sologub was) and H. G. Wells, frequent side thrusts at “the Merez- 
kovskijs” (who, in the novel, are satiticized as “the PiroZkovskijs”), 








and an assortment of stylistic paraphernalia typical of symbolist poetry. 


Holthusen’s presentation of the theme and of the various theses of 
the trilogy is objective and competent. The main theme is, according 
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to him, “a transformation and regeneration of life, the creation of a 
new (artificial and artistic) reality, while the prevailing mood of the 
trilogy is one of creative escapism (schopferische Weltflucht).” As 
Holthusen shows very convincingly, all of the themes of Sologub’s 
earlier prose and poetry reappear in Tvorimaja legenda: multiple 
existence (Elisaveta, the heroine, is in another life Queen Ortruda, 
etc.), a mystic unison of Freedom and Eros, the antithetic treat- 
ment of Christianity (as the “irony” of a positive world view) and 
Buddhism (as the “lyricism” of a negative one), and a pessimistic 
view of Russian society and its future (Peredonov of Melkij Bes 

has become Vice-Governor and is doing well!). 

The last of Holthusen’s four chapters is devoted to what he calls 
Sologub's symbolistic language (symbolistische Sprache). His obser- 
vations concerning a number of recurring images, poetic figures, 
and stylistic peculiarities, while pertinent and correct in themselves, 
do not give a comprehensive account of Sologub’s highly heterogeneous 
style, in which the “symbolistic” is only one of several elements. I 
feel that the question could have been raised as to how far, if at all, 
Sologub has succeeded in creating a synthesis of such divergent ele- 
ments as political (or social) satire, psychologism in the tradition of 
the Golden Age of the Russian novel, the subjectivism of the narrator 
who creates the “legend,” and the various lyric features which Tvori- 
maja legenda shares with symbolist poetry, such as a liking for sharp 
contrasts and oxymora, a wealth of sensuous, voluptuous, and exotic 
images, as well as ample ornamental use of language. If there is 
anything lacking in Holthusen's excellent monograph, it is a synthesis 
of Sologub’s artistic achievement, in particular, an answer to the 
question: Has Sologub succeeded in creating a legend, or even a work 
of art? But then, the object of Holthusen’s study is obviously analysis, 
not synthesis. 














Victor Terras 
University of Illinois 


Wactaw Lednicki. Henryk Sienkiewicz: A Retrospective Synthesis 
(Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, XXVIII.) ‘S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton and Co., 1960. 81 pp. 





This lively and informative essay provides an engaging introduction 
to Poland’s most popular novelist. Within the confines of some eighty 
pages Wactaw Lednicki manages to indicate the scope and nature of 
Sienkiewicz’s achievement as he traces his evolution from the homely 
social realism of Charcoal Sketches to the resounding success of the 
Trilogy, and then through the novels of contemporary life, Without 
Dogma and The Polaniecki Family, back to the historical pageants of 
Quo Vadis and The Teutonic Knights. Lednicki’s survey brings to light 
relatively little-known items that will be of special interest to the 
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American reader, such as Travel Letters from America, which in 
their wholesome combination of shrewdness and fairmindedness com- 
pare favorably to Dickens's more acid American Notes. Having pre- 
sented the writer, the essay pays a warm tribute to the man. Lednicki 
fondly remembers Sienkiewicz — the public figure, “a bridge between 
Poland and the world,” a dignified cultural statesman who put his inter- 
national prestige at the service of the Polish cause. 

This affectionate, indeed admiring, stance does not prevent Led- 
nicki from acknowledging Sienkiewicz’s limitations as a thinker or a 
philosopher of history (p. 17). It seems, however, that Sienkiewicz 
had the virtues of his defects. His relative lack of sophistication is 
seen here as part and parcel of his “wonderful although simple and 
elementary moral health” (loc. cit.). This “unsophisticated morality” 
in turn is contrasted with the alleged cynicism of Anatole France and 
what is seen as André Gide’s morbid curiosity (pp. 18-19). I must 
admit to a certain uneasiness over this juxtaposition. For one thing, 
Anatole France was a skeptic but scarcely a cynic, and Gide’s “intel- 
lectual travels" — which, incidentally, Lednicki notwithstanding, did 
not “end in Communism” — attest to a much greater moral serious- 
ness than the phrase “unlimited curiosity” seems to indicate. For 
another thing, and more importantly, terms such as “health” and “ sick- 
ness” are of limited value to the literary critic. 

In the same chapter Lednicki echoes W. L. Phelps in quoting, 
with apparent approval, Sienkiewicz’s dictum, offered in the course 
of a vehement attack on Zola, that the novel must bring good news. 

To this reader the logic of Sienkiewicz’s position is no more compel- 
ling than is the opposite view which has prevailed in certain literary 
quarters, notably that literature, in Hawthorne’s words, must say 
“No! in thunder.” The novelist gua novelist is not duty-bound to 
purvey either optimism or pessimism, either affirmation or negation. 
As an imaginative re-creation of a human predicament, narrative 
fiction yields insight rather than edification, and insight is more 
likely to be disturbing than comforting. 

To be sure, this is only part of the story. Like any other art 
form, the novel provides esthetic gratification — delight in the writer's 
command of the medium, in the richness of his creative imagination. 
Clearly, as a master of the historical roman d'aventures, as a wielder 
of limpid and stately prose and a superb storyteller, Sienkiewicz has 
offered delight to millions of readers and will continue to do so for years 
to come. But he is at times remarkably short on insight, shorter, I 
am afraid, than are some of his less “wholesome” contemporaries whom 
Lednicki chooses to denigrate in unexpectedly Victorian terms. 











Victor Erlich 
University of Washington 
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Jerzy Peterkiewicz and Burns Singer, tr. Five Centuries of Polish 
Poetry, 1450-1950. London: Secker and Warburg, 1960. 154 pp., 
21s. 








This new anthology of Polish poetry in English verse translations 
may be of interest to the reader who knows no Polish and has little if 
any familiarity with Polish literature. For Slavists and students of 
Polish its value is slight. No Polish texts are offered and the compre- 
hensiveness of the volume presents disadvantages. In covering five 
centuries of Polish poetry, the attempt was made to grant each period 
almost equal voice. Because of this some of the best poets of the lan- 
guage are inadequately represented. The fifteenth century religious 
verse, the excerpt from Mikotaj Rej’s sixteenth century dialogue, A 
Short Discourse, the five anonymous peasant poems at the end of the 
anthology are of little significance as poetry and, if space was a prob- 
lem, could have been sacrificed in favor of more and better known 
selections from the work of such poets as Stowacki, Norwid, and Tuwim, 
to mention just a few. One of the most original Polish poets of this 
century, Julian Tuwim, is an especially unfortunate victim of the plan- 
ning of the anthology. Only a single poem of his is included. In the 
case of another talented twentieth century poet, Maria Pawlikowska, 
the page on which her four line “October” appears might have been 
filled out attractively with one or two more of her delicate, haiku-like 
pre-war poems, 

Certain omissions in the anthology also seem unjustifiable. The 
excellent eigHteenth century poet, Stanistaw Trembecki, is notable by 
his absence. For the sake of an interesting comparison, a few of his 
fables might have appeared opposite those of Krasicki. Other poems 
of Trembecki would have seemed preferable, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, to the trivial selections from Zabtocki and Niemcewicz. In 
his introduction, Jerzy Peterkiewicz, writing about the Polish octo- 
syllabic meter, states that “Fredro made it a brisk and volatile medium 
for dialogue, as in his great comedy The Revenge, 1834; Stowacki 
thought the octosyllabic line the right measure for conveying the Cal- 
deronian atmosphere of his mystic dramas.” This statement holds a 
certain promise that remains unfulfilled. No selections from The Re- 
venge or any other work of Fredro or from the mystic dramas of 
Stowacki are given, although verse drama is represented by a fragment 
from Wyspianski's difficult play, The Wedding. Among twentieth 
century poets, certainly Broniewski and Wierzynski, possibly also 
Boy- Zelenski and Stonimski, merit the inclusion of at least a poem 
apiece. 





We have spoken of certain weaknesses in the organization of the 
anthology. To its credit, it should be pointed out that the comprehen- 
siveness of the volume does make it possible for the reader to meet 
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some highly interesting and little known Polish writers, particularly 
the Baroque poets Sep-Szarzynski, A. Morsztyn, B. Zimorowicz, 1 
Twardowski, and Potocki, who in recent years have come to attract 
serious scholarly attention. ‘ 

Turning to the translations themselves, we are confronted once 
again with the nagging problem of the sacrifices demanded by the 
attempt to translate verse into verse. There is little doubt that Burns 
Singer is a fair poet and that for the most part his verse renderings 
of the translations given him by Jerzy Peterkiewicz read smoothly. 
Their fidelity to the originals is another matter. In his quest for rhyme 
and suitable English meter, Singer has taken liberties which are often 
difficult to accept. A few examples will illustrate this. 

In Mickiewicz’s “Bajdary” (from the cycle of Crimean Sonnets), 
the original Polish of the second tercet is: “Peka nad gtowg fala, 
chaos mig okrgzy: / Czekam az myS$l, jak 16dka wirami kr¢cona, / 
Zbigka si¢ i na chwile w niepamigé pogrgzy.” The literal translation 
would be: “A wave breaks o’er my head, chaos enfolds me: / I wait 
till thought, like a boat twisted by a whirlpool / Drifts (aimlessly) and 
for a moment sinks into oblivion.” Singer renders this: “Toward the 
wave breaking. Surrounded by its roar / I wait till whirlpools drive 
my thoughts to doom, / A boat capsized and drowned: oblivion’s core.” 
The poet’s intention suffers distortion in this version. The introduction 
of “doom,” the “capsizing” and “drowning” of the boat suggest a finality, 
an impossibility of return that is denied explicitly by the original image. 

In Edward Storiski’s “She Who Has Not Died,” the original fourth 
stanza is: “Zaledwie wczesnym rankiem / armaty zaczng graé. / Ty 
Swistem kul morderczym / o sobie dajesz zna¢.” In Singer’s rendition 
this becomes: “As soon as the guns begin / to roar in the dawn, / 
through the whistling bullets of death / your sign has always shone.” 
The last line is puzzling. The literal translation would be: “with the 
murderous whistle of bullets / you make yourself known.” Rendering 
“o sobie dajesz zna¢é” as “your sign has always shone” is an abuse of 
poetic licence and, more important, bad verse. Another instance of 
questionable judgment in the same poem occurs in the stanza: “O nie 
my$lo mnie, bracie, / w Smiertelny idgc b6j, / i w ogniu mych 
strzatéw, / jak rycerz, megznie st6j!” This is, literally: “Oh, don’t 
think of me, brother, / going into mortal combat, / and in my bullets’ 
fire, / stand bravely as a knight.” Singer renders this: “Don't think 
of me, my brother, / as I march to my death: / in the fire of my 
bullets stand bravely / and take a deep breath.” The substitution of 
“take a deep breath” for “as a knight” is comprehensible only in terms 
of the need for a rhyme with “death.” 

In Tadeusz Micinski's “Good-bye,” the line “Bgdz zdrowa! (wiatr 
ztowrogi Spiewa),” “Good-bye! (an ominous wind sings),” becomes for 
the sake of rhyme: “Good-bye (what is the wind crying?).” In the same 
poem the lines: “Rwie serce tw6j ptacz! / Wydart sig z piersi niespo- 
dzianie /—- zegnam ci¢,” “Your cry lacerates the heart! / It burst 
suddenly from your breast / — Farewell,” are rendered by Singer: 
“Your heart is weeping. / Suddenly it burst, sliced — Farewell.” 
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Again, it is not the fact of change that is open to question, but the na- 
ture of it. A poem inevitably loses in translation. With greater care 
and ingenuity perhaps the loss could have been minimized in the volume 
under review. The jacket of the anthology notes that “the translations 
are faithful renderings of the originals but can be considered poems 

in their own right.” This is the cherished goal of verse translation. 
Peterkiewicz and Singer fail to reach it. 


H. B. Segel 
Columbia University 


Harriet M. Pawlowska, coll. anded. Merrily We Sing: 105 Polish 
Folksongs [from the Detroit Area], with an Analysis of the Music 
by Grace L. Engel. Detroit: Wayne State Univ. Press, 1961. 
xx, 263, $8.50. 


One is tempted in reviewing this handsome ahd scholarly volume to 
do as the collector-editor herself has done with such painstaking care, 
i. e., “place” the work historically, for it is not merely, as might be 
thought, a beginning, — though that it is too, and a splendid one — 
but a culmination of work begun on our continent long, long ago. 

It all started a century and a quarter back, this bringing of Polish 
folksong into our American life, when the exile Jakubowski, son of one 
of Poland's leading poets, Antoni Malczewski, included in his melan- 
choly Remembrances (Albany, N. Y., 1835) a short folksong from the 
eastern borderland ef Poland. A worthy ancestor for Miss Pawlowska, 
indeed, and the more truly so, as his little song reveals so many of 
the elements to be found in those of her own collection. “Tell me, 
little tree,” Jakubowski’s singer sighs, 





The branch is green but the bird is not there, 
My heart is young, but mirth is away. 

The bird rests not on the branch alone, 

And how, without thee, can my heart be gay? 


Of course Jakubowski did not give us the music of his little song — 
nor the original Polish either, as Miss Pawlowska always does of course 
— and without the music it is no song at all, as we see it today. Nor 
did Talvj either, who comes next in our chronicle, with the two Polish 
folksongs she translates in her Historical View of the Slavic Languages 
and Literature (N. Y., 1850). Both her songs come, it may be noted, 
from well-known collections, those of Wéjcicki and Zegota Pauli, re- 
spectively, and the latter was to become the first little item in its class 
to appear in an American anthology of world literature, namely Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s long series, Poems of Places (Vol. XX, 1877), 
where, unfortunately, it is credited to Russia! 

From Talvj on a long time has to elapse before we find text and 
music together in a Polish folksong published on our continent, and 
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when we finally do get this happy combination it is none other than the 
late Phillips Barry who gives it tous, and in a recording taken down 
from a singer in Springfield, Vermont. The song which Barry re- 
corded is one exceedingly well known in Poland, (not, incidentally, 

to be found in Miss Pawlowska’'s collection) being the celebrated 
ballad of love and jealousy on the “Twa Sisters” theme which com- 
mences “Przez litewskie tan, / Jedzie, jedzie pan, —” and is com- 
monly given the title “Maliny,” (The Raspberries). 

But Barry’s recording of the ballad and its publication, as if to 
mark the centenary of Jakubowski’s pioneer contribution, in 1935, 
was an isolated instance of genuine, scientific interest in the Polish 
folksong as preserved on this continent. To be sure, folksongs from 
Poland made their appearance from time to time in collections pub- 
lished here or in England, Stojowski’s Memories of Poland (1937), 
Polanie’s Treasured Polish Songs (1953), The Golden Book of Polish 
Song (London, 1955), etc., but nothing was done by way of tapping the 
resources suggested by Barry’s find. 

All this time, however, Wayne State University was encouraging 
this important field work, through its professors Gardner and James, 
whom Miss Pawlowska acknowledges to be her mentors, and Miss 
Pawlowska herself was slowly and carefully going about her home area 
in Michigan gathering songs and studying the literature of Polish folk- 
lore. She is thoroughly grounded in this, and her notes to the songs 
are meaty and precise. 

The songs collected would have been nothing, of course, without 
the music that is half their charm, and this a competent musician has 
arranged, based on the recordings made by the collector. Without 
Grace Engels’ musical help and advice, the 105 songs would have re- 
mained dead, as in Jakubowski and Talvj. With her help, we have a 
tremendously valuable work, and the beginning, we hope, of many 
future efforts in the same field. Chicago University is to be congrat- 
ulated on its decision to single it out for one of its 1961 Folklore Awards. 
Higher praise it is not in our power to give. 











Marion Moore Coleman 
Alliance College 


Clarence A. Manning and Roman Smal-Stocki. The History of Modern 
Bulgarian Literature. New York: Bookman Associates, 1960. 
198 pp., $4.00. 








In evaluating this book two questions come to mind: one, is ita 
scholarly work and two, is it a work which could provide any interested 
English- reading person with an objective account of modern Bulgarian 
literary events? This effort is lacking on both counts. 

The book is headed by a Foreword from the authors. Twelve chap- 
ters follow, from “The Historical Background” to “The Communist 
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Period.” After a Conclusion (“The Characteristics of Bulgarian Lit- 
erature”) there follow “Selections of Bulgarian Poetry.” The book 
ends with notes, a Selected Bibliography and an Index. 

The foreword would appear to have been written by a Ukrainian 
Dr. Crane, not only as regards the content (“To differentiate the 
ancient state of Kievan Rus from the rising Principality of Moscow, 
we have used for the former the term found in the works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the medieval English word ‘Ruce,’” p. 6), but also as regards 
the syntax (“So it seems unfair that Americans and American univer- 
sities have ignored so completely the development of the Bulgarian 
genius and culture during the past century,” p. 5). These statements 
are only indications of what is to come in a tendentious, moralizing, 
and often irritating text. 

It is this reviewer's melancholy impression that the authors have 
used modern Bulgarian literature, about which “even American Slavic 
scholars know little or nothing” (p. 5), as a sort of sounding board 
for their own views on the affinities of the downtrodden Ukrainians and 
Bulgarians in history: good is represented by the Ukrainians and the 
Bulgarians—evil is largely represented by the Greeks, the Turks, 
and the Russians. The Bogomils are partially treated as follows: 

“The Bogomil movement undermined the Bulgarian state and nation, 
and later the Bogomil anarchists refused to oppose the invading Turks 
and thus betrayed their nation” (pp. 18-19). 

As far as the chronological order of biographical data on Bulgarian 
writers is concerned the book is useful for readers of English and ac- 
curate. The periodization is traditional, with chapters such as “Father 
Paisi Khilandarski” (for “Khilendarski”), “Educators and Revolution- 
ists” (Beron, Aprilov, Rakovski, Petko Slavejkov), “The Coming of 
Modernism” (Penfo Slavejkov, Javorov, Todorov, Xristov), etc. There 
is a steady barrage, however, of items like Lviv (for Lvov), Rilo (for 
Rila), Kharkiv (for Kharkov), Drahomaniv (for Dragomanov), Odesa 
(for Odessa) and Hohol (Gogol'). The conclusion would be better la- 
belled “The Characteristics of Ukrainian and Bulgarian Literature.” 

The poetry selections are well chosen and taken from the oral 
tradition as well as from Petko Slavejkov, Botev, Vazov, Pengo Slavej- 
kov, and Javorov. The notes and the selected bibliography are the 
best parts of the book, along with the index. It must finally be said, 
though, that modern Bulgarian literature certainly deserves a more 
honest treatment than the one given it in this work. 


Harold L. Klagstad, Jr. 
Indiana University 


H. Kuéankowa and Jan Wjela, compilers. Prédne kioski; wujimki 
Zz noweje serbskeje literatury. BudySyn: Domowina, 1959. 138 Pp. 








Readers interested in the little-known literature of the Lusatians 
will find this collection of prose excerpts profitable. These selected 
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extracts of novels and short stories provide the reader with a skeletal 
picture of contemporary Lusatian literature. 

Among the eight writers presented in this volume, there are rep- 
resentative authors of the inter-war and post-war periods. An impor- 
tant writer of the inter-war period and representing the older genera- 
tion is Mina Witkojc (1893-). A native of the Spreewald, she began 
her career in the twenties as a poetess writing in Lower Lusatian 
and extolling the landscape of the Spreewald region. After the war, 
she gained notability with her epic poem Erfurtske spomnjeSa (The 
Erfurter Memoirs) portraying the brutalities and deportations in 
Lusatia under Nazi rule. Her story Dwa syna, one of the two included 
in this volume, deals with this same theme. However, that Mina 
Witkojc is skimpily represented in this compilation is due to the fact 
that it is limited to prose selections. 

A significant author of the younger generation and the post-war 
period is Jurij Brézan (1916-). Brézan has written a number of novels 
and dramatic works, some of which have been translated into various 
languages. He was one of the recipients of the national award presented 
by the Deutsche Demokratische Republik in 1951. Two years later one 
of his novels was made into a film. This book contains excerpts from 
two of his most important novels. Brézan's Feliks Hanu3, a three- 
volume work of which only the first two volumes have been completed, 
is concerned with social problems. His noteworthy novel Christa 
has to do with the fate of young people. 

This book is embellished with miniature portraits of each of the 
authors presented. It is disappointing that the compilers did not in- 
clude brief biographical sketches along with the portraits. This would 
make the book more valuable to the uninitiated reader. 





Walter Kondy 
Indiana University 


E. Hauzenberga-Sturma, ed. In honorem Endzelini. Chicago: Cikagas 
Baltu Filologu Kopa, 1960. 165 pp. 





This is a Festschrift, published by the Association of Baltic Lin- 
guists in Chicago and honoring Janis Endzelins, an outstanding author- 
ity on Baltic linguistics, on the occasion of his eighty-fifth birthday 
(Feb. 22, 1958). His pupils and friends in exile have compiled a modest 
volume of scientific essays written in German and Latvian on Baltic, 
primarily Latvian, linguistics and folklore. 

The volume starts with a bibliography of Endzelins’ works published 
between 1892-1958; it contains a total of 414 entries and was compiled 
by B. Jegers. A similar bibliography, “Akademikis Janis Endzelins, 
bibliografija,” compiled by K. Egle and J. Paeglis, was published in 
1958 by the Latvian Academy of Sciences in Riga. Jégers’ bibliography 
has twenty entries that are missing from the one published in Riga, 
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and the latter has twenty-three entries not listed by Jégers. Further, 
Jégers did not include numerous reviews of Endzelins’ works and 
writings about him which are included in the Riga publication. On the 
other hand, Jégers translated the titles of books and articles into Ger- 
man and this may be helpful for persons not familiar with Baltic or 
Slavic languages. Thus both bibliographies supplement each other. 

Linguistic articles are contributed by A. Abele, E. Blesse, A. 
Gaters, E. Hauzenberga-5Sturma, B. Jégers, L. Kruglevska, V. Ruke- 
Dravina, A. Summent, H. Biezais, and K. Draving. All linguistic 
articles are written in German except two in Latvian with summaries 
in German. Most of the articles deal with very specific problems of 
Latvian linguistics. Some may be of more general interest, e. g., 
“Der lettische Gruss” by Ruke-Dravina, and “Die lettische Sprache 
im Universitatsleben des 17. Jahrhunderts” by H. Biezais. The 
oldest forms of greeting in Latvian were equivalent to “good morning,” 
“good day,” and “good night.” Greeting forms such as “God help” are 
mentioned in 1685 at the earliest. Common today is the greeting 
“with God,” and quite recent is the greeting sveiki (be healthy). The 
last form came into general use at the beginning of this century and 
probably took root under Lithuanian influence. 

According to the article by E. Hauzenberga-5Sturma, a bride or 
young woman in Latvian is called ligava (dim. ligavina). The word is 
mostly used in folksongs and probably is derived not from the verb 
ligt (to make a deal), but from liguot, which means to go with the 
swinging gait of a woman, to run (cf. Lith. teketi “to marry” — 

[ of a woman]; the word also has an ancient meaning “to run”). Another 
word for bride is laudava (one who does not belong to one’s own kin, 
i, e., a stranger). 

Four articles on folklore are published in Latvian with short Ger- 
man summaries. E. Dunsdorfs traces the names of money mentioned 
in Latvian folksongs and discovers that no currency is mentioned be- 
fore the sixteenth century. J. Rudzitis investigates the asymmetric 
stanzas in Latvian folksongs and concludes that trochaic stanzas are 
of more recent date and originated under foreign influence. J. Zaube 
analyzes the rhythmic scheme of folksongs; the rhythm is based on 
interchange of accentuated and non-accentuated syllables without re- 
spect to their quantity. K. Straubergs gives a review of Latvian top- 
onymics having some relations with the ancient cult. 

The late Latvian archeologist E. Sturms, in his article “Die 
baltisch-slavischen Beziehungen in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit,” makes 
a contribution to the controversial problem of the ancient Baltic and 
Slavic relationships. After a short review of various theories pre- 
sented by linguists, the author scrutinizes archeological evidence and 
concludes that East Baltic ceramics do not show any similarities to 
those found in Belorussia or in the regions of Central Russia. Further, 
nea common Balto-Slavic culture existed in the Neolithic Age; thus there 
is no proof of a common Balto-Slavic culture or unity in prehistoric 
times. The last article (in Latvian) by A. 5vabe deals with a peace 
treaty between Livonians and the Russians of Novgorod in 1242. 
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This modest volume is a vivid document of the remarkable scien- 
tific achievements of independent Latvia in training serious scholars 
who are now dispersed in three continents of the free world. 


Jonas Balys 
Library of Congress 


Erich Berneker and Max Vasmer. Russische Grammatik. Sechste, 
verbesserte Auflage. (Sammlung Goéschen, 66.) Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1961. 155 pp. DM 3.60. 





This edition shows but few changes from the sixth, unchanged 
edition of 1947. As in previous revised editions of this grammar, 
what few changes have been made in it pertain to the general intro- 
duction and to the bibliography. In the latter, I found missing V. V. 
Vinogradov’s Russkij jazyk (M.-L., 1947) and P. S. Kuznecov’s 
Istoritéeskaja grammatika russkogo jazyka — Morfologija (M., 1953). 
I suppose that at least some non-German works of importance, e.g., 
Serge Karcevski's Manuel pratique et théorique de russe (Genéve: 
Droz, 1956), could have been included in the list of works on the 
Russian language, since the grammar is obviously designed for the 
educated student, who is likely to know French and/or English. 

The results of recent — and not so recent — works of structural 
linguistics in the West, and also the work done by Soviet descriptive 
linguists, are not reflected or even mentioned in this grammar at all. 
The system followed by Berneker from the first edition (1897) on, and 
retained by Vasmer, is that of traditional “school grammar” (all de- 
scriptions are based on graphemes, not phonemes), with ample dia- 
chronical explanations of “exceptions” and such features of the language 
as would not immediately “make sense” to a person familiar with Ger- 
man and Latin grammar only. This is not the place to challenge the 
scientific soundness, or the pedagogical usefulness of such a presen- 
tation (personally, I think that Berneker-Vasmer's grammar is stilla 
good and a useful book); however, I do feel that the inclusion in this 
work of some of the results of more recent investigations into the 
structure of Russian would make it an even better book. I will give 
enly one — I think, typical — example: the introduction of the term 
and concept “iterative verbs” (= vid mnogokratnyj) (pp. 128-132) is 
superfluous from a structural viewpoint of contemporary literary Rus- 
sian, and confusing from a pedagogical viewpoint. 











Victor Terras 
University of Illinois 
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F. A. Praeger, 1960. 220 pp. $6.50. 


ing on the subject. 


of correct and incorrect information, of fact and fabrication. 


into future works on the Lapps. 


and by following a few crafts.” 


“The Earliest Records,” give the early history of the Lapps. 


which the author deals with the material. 





Roberto Bosi: The Lapps. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) New York: 


The Lapps constitute a people numbering in all a little over 30,000 
individuals scattered over large areas in the northern parts of Scandi- 
navia, Finland, and Kola. Because of their physical characteristics 
and their particular culture they excited attention at an early date, and 
over the years a considerable amount of literature has been written 
about them. However, the Lapps have, sadly enough, frequently been 
“described” by people who consider themselves specialists on Lapp life 
after one or two short stays among these people and some casual read- 


Roberto Bosi must be reckoned among the authors in this category. 
This I state with regret, for the book shows, in parts, that the author, 
by studying the subject more fully, could have produced a work of 
greater merit. The present result, however, is a hopeless mixture 


bibliography is limited and inadequate and no exact references are 
given. It is unfortunate that the book should appear in a scientific 
series of repute and in a universal language, for this leads to the dan- 
ger of the errors and misunderstandings in this volume being carried 


In the Introduction the Lapps are presented to the reader in the 
following way (p. 17): “There are at present some 32,000 of them. In 
the more southerly districts there are some who have settled down in 
one place and become, in a humble way, an agricultural society. The 
rest remain nomads or semi-nomads, following their reindeer into the 
trackless uplands of the north." Here the situation has been entirely 
misunderstood, the actual case being the reverse. The majority of 
Lapps who live north of the Polar Circle are settled and gain a living 
by agriculture, fishing and other trades, while the majority of the 
southernmost Lapps carry on reindeer-keeping as a main means of 
livelihood. Later, in the same chapter (p. 19), the author contradicts 
himself by stating: “In Norway reindeer-breeding Lapps are nowadays 
few and far-between, and they are seldom to be encountered except 
along the coast and the rivers[!]. They live by fishing and hunting, 


The first two chapters of the book, “The Reindeer-Hunters” and 
chapter is archeological in character and must therefore be judged by 
an archeologist. But even a person not versed in this subject must 


greatly distrust the superficial, vague, and conjectural manner in 


In chapter II (p. 45) we are given the surprising information: “... 
there were times when particularly skilled women led the hunt. So 
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much can be proved.” The name, Scritifinni, applied to the Lapps by 
medieval writers, he explains as “devised by historians and monks.” 
It is however quite obvious that the designation is derived from the 
Old Norse skridfinnar. Bosi reveals an unbelievable lack of knowledge 
when talking about the early inhabitants of Scandinavia. The Vikings 
he evidently conceives of as a separate people which emigrated from 
the country, leaving behind large empty stretches of land. He says 
(p. 50): “Vague and inconclusive references crop up from time to 
time in ancient sagas and Norse legends — handed down from Nor- 
wegians, Icelanders and Vikings — to the presence of these nomads 
on the Atlantic coasts. Did they establish themselves there?” P. 52: 
“The Lapps would appear to have been the solitary inhabitants of the 
great tundra lands which start from the Atlantic fjords, cross the 
highlands of Finmark and decline into the boundless [ ! ] plains of 
Finland. The bold seafarers of the blond hair and glistening helmets 
... had by now left for distant lands.” However, in actual fact, along 
the coast of northern Norway contact between the Sea Lapps and the 
Norwegians was established at an early date. Among other things, 

the Lapps learned through this early contact to keep domestic animals 
and to cultivate the land. Even before the Viking Age the Norwegians 
had settled as far north as Malangen in the present county of Troms. 
In Finmark, on the other hand, the Norwegians settled at a much later 
date and emigration of “Vikings” is entirely out of the question. The 
chapter concludes with a misleading discourse on the etymology of the 
word hrana ‘ reindeer." 

Chapter III “Missionaries and Merchants discover a Peace- Loving 
People” also gives a sadly distorted picture of conditions. The actual 
discovery of the Lapps is given as having occurred when fur-trading 
commenced at the beginning of the sixteenth century. However, fur- 
trading had at that time been carried on for several hundred years by 
Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, and Karelians. Moreover, Norway and 
Sweden and later also Russia had for a long time collected taxes from 
the Lapps. From the author's report one gets the impression that the 
Russians for a long time had a monopoly on fur-trading in Finmark. 
This trading he has however mixed up with the Pomor trade, which 
“continued right down the eighteenth century.” Actually the Pomor 
trade (an exchange of flour and other goods for fish) commenced in 
the eighteenth century and lasted up to the Russian Revolution. 

In the account of the work and activities carried on in Finmark 
in the eighteenth century by the Norwegian missionary and scholar, 
Knud Leem, the reader is astonished to read that Finmark is still 
“utterly unknown” (p. 68). Here I must mention, in addition to what 
has been stated above about the old trading connections with Lapp 
districts, that as early as about 1300 a Norwegian fortress and church 
were built as far north as Vardg in Varanger. Regarding the work 
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of the Swedish clergyman Laestadius among the Lapps in 1850, Bosi 
says that the result of this was that “the paraphernalia of the cult, the 
magic drums, the daggers [?], vetjer, idols — all were cast into 

the flames.” The author seems seriously to believe that Shamanism 
still flourished in Laestadius’s time. The reason the Lapps of Norway 
still exist as a separate race is, he alleges, that Laestadius was suc- 
ceeded by “milder and more understanding pastors.” 

Typical of the author's depiction of Lapp culture is the following 
passage — obviously intended also to apply to the present-day Lapps. 
The beginning of Chapter IV, “The Family Group” (p. 77), reads: 

“In the wintry quiet of the forests and in their encampments on the 
outskirts of the villages, the Lapps await the day of their seasonal 
assembly, when they can barter their products for the necessities of 
life.” Who would imagine after reading this description that, in the 
Lapp domain, there is today comparatively good road communication 
and that there are also shops or village stores and bus service? On 
page 84 Bosi tells us that old people “are left in the spring encamp- 
ments, with a few provisions to sustain life, and some fishing gear.” 
This occurred in former days but is of course never practiced now. 
On page 85 we learn that one of the two types of tent used by the Lapps 
has a “central pole” and (p. 86) that both types — presumably in 
winter — are covered with reindeer pelts. In the tent the cauldron 
hangs from a chain suspended “from a pole which is placed crosswise” 
(p. 89). On page 91 there is a misleading explanation regarding the 
word gamme, the usual Norwegian designation for a Lapp turf hut. 

The chapter “Hunting and Fishing” contains many extraordinary 
pieces of information, as for instance, that the Lapps use “little bone 
needles” on their fishing lines and that their fishing enclosures are 
equipped with a mass of “little spears of bone.” The author also states 
here that “fishing has turned into a mere sport for a few forest Lapps.” 
What about all the sea Lapps, whose main livelihood is fishing? 

The many Norwegian loanwords in the Lappish language show that 
the Lapps’ reindeer-keeping has received many impulses from Scandi- 
navia. This does not, however, prevent Bosi from maintaining (p. 114) 
that “the entire tradition of it, in every respect, gives no hint of outside 
influence.” 

With regard to the Lapp manner of dressing hides we are told a- 
mong other things (p. 123) that the skin is boiled together with strips 
of birch-bark. 

Many other erroneous statements and surmises could be pointed 
out, but this must suffice. This book should never have been printed. 


Asbjgrn Nesheim 
University of Oslo 
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Elsa Mahler. Die russischen dérflichen Hochzeitsbrauche. (Veroffent- 
lichungen der Abt. fiir Slavische Sprachen und Literaturen des Ost- 
europa-Instituts [Slavisches Seminar] an der Freien Universitat 
Berlin, Vol. 20.) Berlin, 1960. xvi, 508, DM 60. [Sold by Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. ] 





The problems of Russian ritual poetry have occupied the central 
positian in Prof. Mahler's scholarly pursuits for at least four decades. 
She has been especially interested in two periods of crisis of human 
life—-marriage and death. Prof. Mahler's work on Russian funeral 
laments (Die russische Totenklage, Berlin, 1936) is the most detailed 
study in this field. Her recent work on wedding rites, Die russischen 
dérflichen Hochzeitsbrauche, is a worthy companion to the previous 
one. 








Die russischen dorflichen Hochzeitsbrauche deals with all the aspects 
of Russian wedding ritual and poetry. After presenting the general 
features of the Old Russian marriages of tsars and boyars, it describes 
the procedure of betrothal and wedding in six different localities in 
Russia, mainly in the northern and central areas. Then follow de- 
scriptions of the functions of the master of the ceremonies (druzko), 
the wedding train, wedding table, rites connected with hair and hair- 
dress (krasa), the bride's bath, the wedding bed, the so-called posad, 
the covering, the dowry and gifts, an account of the religious-magic 
elements in wedding rites, the steeds, the bridal night, and the as- 
signments for testing the bride. The work concludes with an account 
of the structure and language of wedding chants. 

Die russischen doérflichen Hochzeitsbrauche is primarily descriptive. 
Its main purpose is to give a detailed account of what went on during 
the different phases of the “wedding games.” Occasional references 
are made to similarities in customs with other Slavic and other Indo- 
European peoples. The description is interwoven with wedding chants 
that customarily accompanied certain customs and rites. The texts 
of songs take up about half the book. 

In the following we will discuss some details. 

The first chapter of the study emphasizes that only since the epoch 
of the Romanovs (seventeenth century) have the descriptions of princely 
weddings begun to become established. Accordingly, she dwells at 
great length on the wedding description given by Grigorij Kotosixin 
of the epoch of the reign of Aleksej Mixajlovic¢. Actually, we already 
have significant descriptions of them from the preceding centuries. 
They appear in Domostroj (middle of the sixteenth century) and, still 
earlier, in the diplomatic correspondence carried on between Russia 
and Lithuania-Poland on the occasion of the marriage of the two daughters 
of Ivan III (1495 and 1500) and of the wedding of Grand Prince Vasilij 
Ivanovicé (1526). Even the earliest of them enumerates all the basic 
Russian wedding rites. According to A. I. Kozatéenko, who has given 
a survey of the rites contained in the diplomatic correspondence 
(Sovetskaja Etnografija, 1957, No. 1, 57 ff.), these rites had become 
established in Russia not later than the middle of the fourteenth century. 
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The use of terms pertaining to princely and boyar life in wedding 
ceremonies and chants (the groom—the “prince,” the bride—the 
“princess,” the guests—“boyars,” etc.) is mentioned only in passing 
(pp. 3-4). This aspect deserves considerable elaboration, especially 
since these features pervade the whole Russian wedding ritual. This 
problem is the more interesting since the same tendency is to be found 
in areas far away from Russia, such as North Africa and certain parts 
of India. Evidently we have here to do with the same psychological 
premises—be it the poetization and idealization of the newlyweds 
and their relatives (as Ju. M. Sokolov believes), or the idea of a 
change in the participants’ social condition (as van Gennep thinks), 
or still something else. More information could also have been given 
onthe so-called “vineyard songs” (p. 363), a special type of glorifying 
songs sung during wedding ceremonies and at New Year celebrations. 

We would expect that one of the most significant chapters of the 
work, the survey and classification of the wedding rites, would follow 
the presentation of all the descriptive material. Actually it appears 
even before some descriptive chapters (the bridal night and the as- 
signments for testing the bride). In the classification of the rites, the 
author has followed the traditional grouping into protective, prophylactic, 
“wishing” (mainly fertility), cathartic, and others. No use has been 
made of the classification of the rites into those of passage—separation, 
transition, and incorporation—which was outlined so ingeniously by van 
Gennep in Les rites de passage (Paris, 1909). Quite a number of Russian 
betrothal and wedding rites were aimed at severing the links connecting 
the young people with the former age, sex, and kinship groups, and at 
transferring them to and incorporating them into the corresponding new 
groups. In Prof. Mahler's book, the rites of passage have either been 
listed among the rites which have not much in common with them, or 
have been interpreted as protective, prophylactic, etc. 

It is true that some rites lend themselves to various interpretations, 
a fact which has been discussed in the work. Examples of this phenom- 
enon could be amplified. E.g., the substitution of another person— a 
small ugly girl or an old woman—for the bride may have been caused 
not only by the intention of deceiving evil spirits (as interpreted by 
Mahler, p. 366), but even more often by the attempt to avoid a weaken- 
ing of the group by relinquishing individuals who are least valuable 
(van Gennep, p. 187). 

The work has a detailed index of names and subjects. It is, how- 
ever, not all-inclusive and has occasional mistakes (e.g., Boser Blick; 
not p. 376 but 364, Segen, also p. 193). 

These casual remarks do not affect the value of Mahler's book. 
With its rich and well-documented material, it is the most significant 
available work on Russian wedding rites and chants. No one working 
on Russian ritual poetry can ignore it. 








Felix J. Oinas 
Indiana University 
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V. I. Malygev. Ust-Tsilemskie rukopisnye sborniki XVI-XVII wv. 
Syktyvkar: Institut Russkoj Literatury (Puskinskij Dom), ANSSSR, 
Komi Kniznoe Izdatel'stvo, 1960. 213 pp. 








For many students and even scholars of Russian history the movement 
of the Old Believers remains primarily a phenomenon of the late seven- 
teenth century. The name of Archpriest Avvakum has become well 
known in the last decades, but only a few specialists know about the 
evolution of the movement started by him and the peculiar culture of the 
Russian Old Believers which developed and even flourished in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. This new book, by the well known 
manuscript hunter and specialist in old Russian literature, deals with 
the manuscripts found in the extreme northeastern part of European 
Russia and gives very interesting details concerning the Ust-Tsilma 
and Viliko-Pozhen centers of Old Believer culture. 

Until the middle of the last century there were among the marshes 
and woodlands of northern Russia semi-official, semi-secret important 
centers of Old Believer educational facilities, literature, and book 
production. The main one of these was the famous Vyg Monastery be- 
tween Lake Onega and the White Sea; it has been known to scholars 
since the middle of the last century. A considerable number of works 
were dedicated to this Old Believer “Academy,” founded by the bril- 
liant theologian and writer, Andrej Denisov. Vyg exercised an influence 
over the entire northern part of Russia and many rich merchants and 
industrialists, belonging to the Old Believer movement, supported this 
monastery and school and sent their children there for a strict and 
traditional education. Only in the early 1850's, when the persecution 
of the Old Believers initiated by Nicholas I achieved its climax, was the 
Vyg center closed by the police. Toward the same time the same fate 
befell the considerably lesser known Viliko-Pozhen monastic community 
located on the lower River Pechora. However, being situated much 
further from the capital than Vyg, the Pechora Old Believers’ hermitages 
and villages could better preserve their cultural heritage. 

Toward the turn of this century the old book and manuscript hunters 
were already exploring this region, so rich in ancient literary monuments, 
but only in the 1930's was a systematic exploration of Pechora’s Old Be- 
liever communities begun by V. I. MalySev. Several expeditions, organized 
and directed by Malysev, have brought a rich bounty, the description 
of which is found in the book under review. In the first part of the work 
Malysev describes the history of the Pechora sectarians, their main 
centers, and their techniques of producing handwritten books. It is 
interesting that the tradition of handwritten books was preserved in 
the Pechora region until the early period of the Soviets. Even in the 
late 1920's and early 1930's the traditionalists of Ust-Tsilma continued 
to copy by hand their book of prayers. The second part of this work 
gives a very detailed description of the handwritten books and manuscripts 
discovered by MalySev and his co-workers. The description is probably 
the best ever published in Russia, and contains in detail the literary, 
historical, and technical characteristics of each particular work. In 
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the Appendix the indefatigable manuscript hunter and literary historian 
presents some of the most important works discovered by him in the 
Ust-Tsilma and Pechora region, and which are presently preserved in the 
Puskin House of the Institute of Literature of the Academy of Sciences 

in Leningrad. All students and scholars interested either in ancient 
Russian literature or in the Old Believer movement will certainly be 

very grateful to V. I. Malysev for this excellent work. 


Serge A. Zenkovsky 
University of Colorado 


Aloysius L. Kuhar. The Conversion of the Slovenes and the German- 


Slav Ethnic Boundary in the Eastern Alps. New York- Washington; 
League of C.S.A. [c. 1959]. xi, 231 pp. 








This book is an abridged version of A. L. Kuhar'’s Ph.D. thesis 
at Cambridge University, and was published posthumously by his friends 
in homage to Dr. Kuhar, one of the political leaders of Catholic Slovenes, 
who died in exile in 1958. The author's intention was not only to throw 
new light on the complicated problem of the Christianization of the Slovenes, 
but also to show how and why so many Slovenes, settled north of the Drava 
river, had lost their ethnic identity, being absorbed by the peoples who 
had converted them. 

In the Introduction the author acquaints the reader unfamiliar with 
the mediaeval history of the eastern Alpine region, with the main geo- 
graphical, ethnic, and religious problems he discusses in the book. 
In the first chapter, he describes first the efforts made by prominent 
Slavic scholars to solve some of the ethnic problems connected with the 
settlement of the Slavs in the Alpine region. When describing the ap- 
pearance of the Slovenes on the scene he seems to be in favour of the 
theory recently propounded by J. Zibermayer in his book Noricum, 
Bayern und Osterreich (Munich, 1944), according to which the Bavarians 








did not come to Bavaria from Bohemia, as is generally believed, but 
from the shores of the Black Sea, followed the Danube northwards, and 
penetrated into Austria. Being pressed by the Avars, they settled finally 
in modern Bavaria. According to this theory, the Slovenes who had 
settled in the upper valleys of the Sava, Drava, and Mura after the 
destruction of the Gepides (567) and after the departure of the Lombards 
into Italy (568), were able to penetrate only after 700 into Riverside 
Noricum, in the valley of the Traun, Enns, Ybbs, Traisen, and on the 
northern bank of the Danube. This theory is interesting but is far from 
proved. 

After describing the settling of the Slovenes in former Noricum and 
Pannonia down to the Adriatic, and their relations with the Avars, the 
author attempts to reconstruct the religious situation in those lands be- 
fore the migrations and to show us that some remains of the native 
Christian population did survive the destruction of their cities, and that 
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these survivals “formed for the pagan Slovenes the most natural ap- 
proach to the Christian religion” (p. 27). 

The first systematic attempts to Christianize the Slovenes were 
made by the Bavarians who, in 743, had forced the Slovene Duke Borut 
to submit to them. The bishops of Salzburg were charged with their 
conversion. As long as the Irish Bishop S. Virgil and his Irish monks 
directed the missions, the ethnic status of the new converts was not 
endangered by Christianization. The situation changed, however, when 
Charlemagne, after the defeat of the Avars, forced the Irish monks 
to accept the Benedictine rule and placed the conquered region under 
the jurisdiction of Salzburg, Aquileia, and Passau. 

Frankish missionary methods were different from those of the 
Irish. German colonists followed the missionaries, and German 
Counts gradually replaced the Slavic nobles. In minute detail the 
author follows the progress of the missionary and colonizing activities 
in Slovene lands under direction from Salzburg, Passau, Freising, 
and Regensburg (pp. 63-87). At the end of the Carolingian period River- 
side Noricum was Christian, but also Germanic. Pannonia was Chris- 
tianized, but full of German colonists settled there by the Slavic Prince 
Pribina. Karantania was mainly Slovene, but studded with many German 
colonies. 

We have little information about the penetration of Christianity 
into the region south of the Drava, which was under the jurisdiction of 
Aquileia. In Chapter IV the author has collected all the available ma- 
terial on the activities of the Patriarch of Aquileia in the Slavic lands. 
This section of his book will be particularly welcome to historians. 

The results of these activities were more favorable to the Slovenes, for 
the Patriarchs did not colonize the Slavic land, and because they re- 
spected the ethnic character of their converts. 

In the following chapter the author discusses “The Slavonic Base 
in Pannonia,” the activities of SS. Cyril and Methodius in the lands 
administered by Kocel under Frankish sovereignty. His discussion 
of the extent of Methodius’ jurisdiction after he had been appointed 
Archbishop of Sirmium by Hadrian II, is original. Kuhar comes to 
the conclusion that “almost the whole of Yugoslav Slovenia, including 
Ljubljana, and the Upper Sava or Carniolan Basin” belonged under the 
jurisdiction of Methodius (p. 146). He favors also the possibility of 
there being bishops at Siscia (Sisak) and Emona (Ljubljana), sent there 
from Aquileia, and that they also submitted to the new Metropolitan of 
Pannonia, St. Methodius. Another original contribution to the activity 
of St. Methodius among the Slovenes is the affirmation that the Slavonic 
liturgy became widespread in Slovenia, not from Dalmatia, where it had 
survived after Methodius’ death, but during his lifetime, because it 
“was widely used in the fifteenth century all over the Slovene dioceses 
of Ljubljana, Gorica and Trieste” (p. 164). It is to be regretted that 
the editors did not add to these statements all the documentary evidence 
collected by Dr. Kuhar for his thesis. 

The last chapter deals with the religious situation in Slovene lands 
after the Magyar invasions. The author again gives very detailed 
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information on the resumption of missionary and colonizing activities 
by Salzburg, Freising, Regensburg, Passau, and the two new bishoprics 
of Brixen and Bamberg. Although among the Patriarchs in Aquileia, 
from 1010 to 1250, seventeen of them were German, the ethnic compo- 
sition south of the Drava was not changed. The author attributes this to 
the lack of an Italian-speaking missionary clergy. “The patriarchs had 
therefore to rely on a native Slovene-born clergy rather than accept the 
services of German missionaries and risk the growth of outside inter- 
ference” (p. 193). He did not find any traces of Fridelian or Italian 
colonization, either. So it happened that the Slovenes, Christianized 
and administered by Aquileia, were able to preserve their ethnic 
character. Those Slovenes who settled north of the Drava were, to 

a greater extent, assimilated by the Germans and the Magyars. 

The book is an excellent work and one which will be welcomed by 
Slavic scholars. For the first time the early history of the Slovenes 
has been systematically studied and the results made available to non- 
Slavic scholars. We should thank the editors for having published it. 
Let us hope that they will also publish some of the appendices which 
Dr. Kuhar has written, especially his detailed discussion of the Irish 
missions to the Slavs, his discussion of the enthronement of the Dukes 
of Karantania, and of the “Gospel of Cividale” together with the list of 
names of Slavic rulers and nobles. Such a publication would be welcomed 
by specialists. 


Francis Dvornik 
The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 


Charles Jelavich. Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationaligm: Russian 
Influence in the Internal Affairs of Bulgaria and Serbia, 1879-1886. 
(Russian and East European Studies.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univ. of California Press, 1958. xiii, 304, $4.50. 








In the recent past only a few western scholars have been fortunate 
enough to be able to write new chapters on the foreign affairs of Tsarist 
Russia. In view of the basic reluctance of the Soviet government to 
grant foreign scholars access to the Russian archives as well as the 
scarcity of authentic Russian material abroad, the western studies of 
pre-revolution Russian diplomacy have actually come to a standstill 
in the last few years. Professor Charles Jelavich, of the University 
of California at Berkeley, being one of those rare privileged scholars, 
discovered a new and important document on the tsarist policy in the 
Balkans and thus rendered a great service to the students of history 
and diplomacy. His research on the Russian diplomatic intervention 
in the southern Slavic countries during the years which followed the 
Congress of Berlin is largely based on the unpublished correspondence 
of N. K. Giers, Russian foreign minister from 1882 to 1895, with his 
colleagues. 
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The most important part of this research deals with the attitude 
of Alexander III toward Bulgaria, which, after its liberation from the 
Turks by Russia, was obliged for some years to rely primarily on the 
help, advice, and training from its Russian councilors. It seemed even 
at times that this newly born Balkan country would become an actual 
dependent of its great Slavic neighbor and liberator. Its government 
was composed largely of Russian generals, and its army was com- 
manded by Russian officers. Indeed, often enough, these generals 
and officers disagreed with the instructions coming from St. Petersburg 
and cared primarily for the interests of the Bulgarian people. Still, 
the Bulgarians soon learned to resent foreign advisers and administrators 
and a considerable part of the Bulgarian people rallied around their 
leaders for the defense of national prestige. By 1885, Russian officers 
serving in the Bulgarian army were withdrawn on order from St. Peters- 
burg. In November of the following year, that is, only eight years 
after the formation of an independent Bulgaria “for whose existence 
Russians had a costly war,” not only Russian advisers departed, but 
even diplomatic relations were severed. 

Russian-Serbian relations over the same period of time were less 
dramatic, since, after the Congress of Berlin, Serbia became primarily 
a part of the Austrian sphere of influence. But equally here, in Serbia, 
the Russian position considerably deteriorated because of the support 
lent by Russia to Bulgaria during the Bulgarian-Serbian War of 1885. 
Thus having made considerable human and financial sacrifices for the 
purpose of winning a faithful and permanent alliance among the southern 
Slavs, Russia, within a short period of time, soon found itself without 
friends and supporters in this region. 

Commenting on the reasons and consequences of the Russian 
diplomatic failure in the Balkans, Professor Jelavich draws a com- 
parison between the present and the past. He stresses that the tsarist 
regime of the 1880's neither imposed upon Bulgaria “a system of govern- 
ment in conformity with St. Petersburg,” nor did it curb Bulgarian 
freedom of action in the field of international affairs. This recognition 
of Bulgarian sovereignty by the Russian imperial regime occurred despite 
the fact that “Bulgaria was recognized at the Congress of Berlin as fall- 
ing within the Russian sphere of influence” (pp. vii-viii). 

By studying in detail and with great impartiality the backgrounds 
of the Russian attitude toward the southern Slavs in this historically 
important period Professor Jelavich has produced an excellent piece 
of research,which for years will remain a standard work in the field 
of Russian diplomacy in the Balkans. 


Serge A. Zenkovsky 
University of Colorado 
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Nicholas V. Riasanovsky. Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Russia, 
1825-1855. (Russian and East European Studies.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1959. x, 296, $5.00. 





This fine volume is a welcome exception to the principal pattern 
of American scholarship concerning pre-revolutionary Russia, for it 
describes and analyzes the official ideology of the reign of Nicholas I 
in the first half of the nineteenth century and thus turns from study of the 
radicals and revolutionaries, who most interest both Soviet and American 
scholars, to study of “the establishment” and of its ideas, which were 
overthrown in 1917. 

Professor Riasanovsky, who is a member of the Department of 
History of the University of California at Berkely, in organizing this 
volume has followed what appeared to him a natural and logical system. 
His description of the tsar and of the men around him preceeded a 
careful analysis of the system of ideas which has survived under the 
slogan Uvarov provided in 1833, Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and Nationalism. 
He then analyzed the impact of the official system of belief upon both 
domestic and foreign policy. 

Nicholas I and Official Nationality is based upon scrupulously 
thorough and careful research in American and European libraries. 
Professor Riasanovsky benefited in particular from a year of study 
in Finland. The amount of research completed is most impressive, 
and the annotated bibliography should be most useful to anyone interested 
in Russian history in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

This is a substantial addition to our knowledge of Russian history 
in the nineteenth century. It is accurate, clear, and fair in its de- 
scription of a creed and system of government which has too long been 
ignored by scholars and described in clichés in textbooks. It also 
provides superb short biographies or sketches, not only of Nicholas I 
and his court, but also of 2 host of important scholars and government 
officials about whom there is little accurate information available in 
English, such as Pogodin, Sevyrev, Bulgarin, Uvarov, Gre¢, and 
Benckendorff. Indeed, one of the virtues of the book is its success in 
identifying research needs. 

This is one of the first books in English on this subject and on the 
reign of Nicholas I, so it is naturally not definitive. Its treatment of 
both domestic and foreign policy is not sufficiently complete and detailed. 
The Decembrists’ influence upon Nicholas I and the official ideology are 
somewhat slighted, perhaps because so much is known about this. The 
impact of the official doctrine is not noted sufficiently, although the 


doctrine and the official government program are described in con- 
siderable detail. 
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On the whole, however, this is a splendid and exciting book which 
should not only inform but should also stimulate more analysis of this 
important period of Russian history. 


Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 


Robert V. Daniels. The Conscience of the Revolution: Communist 
Opposition in Soviet Russia. (Russian Research Center Studies, 
40.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. xi, 
524, $10.00. 








Alexander Erlich. The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928. 
(Russian Research Center Studies, 41.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. xxiii, 214, $6.00. 





The Soviet “age of controversy”—the 1920’s—is drawing in- 
creasingly the attention of the historian, of the student of literature, 
of the political scientist, and of the economist. Inside as well as out- 
side the Soviet Union, a rapidly growing number of studies are now 
devoted to this thought- provoking period of Soviet life, which 
preceded the long, rigid, and monotonic Stalin era. The over-all 
Soviet political and economic setting of the long-term plans, Soviet 
strategy of economic development, and Soviet techniques of planning, 
were all fully determined by the end of the 1920’s. To understand the 
general pattern of Soviet growth, the monolithism of the Stalin period 
as well as the limited import of the timid reaction which followed it, 
one has to go back to the convulsive years of the 1920's. One has to 
study in detail the alternatives sacrificed then and evaluate both the 
specific meaning and the more general significance of the various 
ideas 4nd proposals advanced at the time. 

The Conscience of the Revolution is a vast history of all the dif- 
ferences within the Russian Communist party in the 1920’s—of the 
groups which clashed for power and of the issues that divided them. 
Professor Daniels’ thesis is that the Communist party embraced 
essentially two main currents of thought, one of revolutionary prag- 
matism and another of revolutionary idealism. He identifies Lenin 
and Stalin with the first and all the Opposition (written with a capital 
O) with the second. The Lenin-Stalin concept of socialism is described 
as that of a system for accomplishing industrialization and overcoming 
backwardness through bureaucratic authority and economic hierarchy. 
The Opposition’s concept—notwithstanding its wide divergences in 
particulars—was the original Marxian post-industrial utopianism, 
whose vision of socialism was that of a system based on a fully de- 
veloped industry providing an equalitarian distribution of wealth and 
power among the population. Lenin and Stalin were the artisans of the 
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“dictatorial assault on backwardness”; the Opposition was the intel- 
lectually vacillating, Westernized conscience of the party. It was 
deprived from the outset of any effectiveness through its acceptance 
of Lenin’s standards—centralization, authority, discipline, and orthodoxy. 
While one may take exception to this basic thesis, since after all it 
was the Left opposition and not Stalin who first became the resolute 
advocate of the “dictatorial assault on backwardness,” one must how- 
ever recognize the masterful and even brilliant effort made by Profes- 
sor Daniels to present the panorama of this crucial, challenging, and 
often confusing period of Soviet development. 

Professor Erlich's work focuses for its part on a single aspect 
of the controversies of the 1920’s, namely, the industrialization debate. 
This debate concerned the pattern of investment to be selected at the 
end of the NEP, and the intensity to be imparted to the drive for the 
industrialization of the country. The study falls into two parts. The 
first presents the solutions advanced by both rightist and leftist Com- 
munist leaders—the former stressing the idea that further growth de- 
pended on the growth of agriculture, the latter suggesting an all-out 
drive in favor of industry in general and the capital goods industries 
in particular. After an examination of Stalin's vacillations between 
these two positions and his final adoption of the leftist view, Professor 
Erlich then analyzes the questions at issue and the solutions proposed 
from the points of view of economic theory and of their relevance to 
economic growth. In his crucial Chapter 8 he shows the connection of 
the various theses advanced during that debate to both the underlying 
Marxian theories and assumptions and to the contemporary trends in 
economic thought. 

Professor Erlich’s study is cogent and penetrating and represents 
a most valuable contribution to the study of Soviet economics as well 
as to the literature on economic development in general. 


Nicolas Spulber 
Indiana University 


Ivan Makux. Na narodnij sluzbi. Detroit: Ukrainian Free Society of 
America, 1958. vii, 628, $9.25 (Paperbound $7.75). 





Dr. Ivan Makux (1872-1946), a lawyer by profession, played an 
important role in Ukrainian public life. Almost half a century he was 
“in the nation’s service,” being for many years the leader of the 
Ukrainian Socialist Radical Party. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Makux wrote his memoirs in the very unfavorable 
conditions of a DP camp near Salzburg, Austria, after World War Il. 
At his death on Sept. 18, 1946, he left part of his memoirs unfinished, 
and the chapter that should have described his life and work in the 
Central Ukraine from July 1919 to July 1920 was a mere memorandum 
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for himself. With the exception of this chapter, which has been published 
as it was, the editors, his close associates, supplemented Dr. Makux’s 
work by putting explanations and additions in brackets. In addition, Dr. 
M. Staxiv, one of the editors, wrote a valuable article on “the Ukrainian 
Radical Party before the beginning of the political activity of Dr. Ivan 
Makux,” which serves as an introduction to the memoirs. Dr. V. Lysyj, 
another editor, included in the appendix his lucid outline of the history of 
Galicia from 1848 to 1944. Thus the reader has actually a composite 
work which illuminates the history of the Ukraine for the last hundred 
years, with special emphasis on the Ukrainian Socialist Radical Party 
(called up to 1926 the Ukrainian Radical Party). 

Dr. Makux’s memoirs are an abundant source of information on the 
cultural, economic, and political development of the Ukrainian people. 
However, he is, in general, censorious in regard to the opponents of 
his party, which is presented as the best one the Ukrainians ever formed. 
Perhaps the most valuable is his competent account of the period of the 
Ukrainian struggle for independence during which he was a member of 
the government of the West Ukrainian National Republic. Another valuable 
feature of Dr. Makux’s book is his fine presentation of the parliamentary 
systems of the former Austrian empire and Poland, and how those systems 
operated in Ukrainian territory. 

As a former representative in the provincial parliament of Galicia 
and senator in the parliament of Poland, Dr. Makux dedicates a large 
portion of his memoirs to Polish-Ukrainian relations. On many oc- 
casions he points out the shortsightedness of the official Polish policy 
toward Ukrainians in the past, which made it impossible for Poland to 
have Ukrainians as allies against their common enemies. The editors 
included in the appendix “The Ukrainian Question,” written in 1902 by 
the well-known Polish critic, W. Feldman, and which supports Makux’s 
point of view. 

The bulk of the memoirs is devoted to the period up to 1939. The 
period of World War II is treated very briefly. Dr. Makux, a thorough 
democrat and an ardent socialist, could hardly be active under either 
Russian or German totalitarian regimes. As a matter of fact, this poor 
peasant’s son, who felt all his life a strong obligation to work for the 
common people and to help them in their struggle for a free and better 
life, had to live incognito for almost two years in the “fatherland of 
the working people” in order to avoid arrest by the NKVD. 

Credit should be given to the editors for the explanatory notes on 
the institutions, parties and political organizations, newspapers, and 
more important persons mentioned in the memoirs, as well as for the 
two indexes that make the book a reference work. 


Andrew Turchyn 
Indiana University 
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Viadimir Reisky de Dubnic. Communist Propaganda Methods: A Case 
Study on Czechoslovakia. New York: F. A. Praeger, 1960. xiv, 
287, $6.00. 








One of the main characteristics of modern autocratic systems is 
their ability to manipulate opinions and beliefs of people by means of 
internal propaganda and indoctrination. As pointed out by Hans Morgen- 
thau in his Introduction to the book under review, the free world has a 
vital need for a correct assessment of the total impact and success of 
totalitarian propaganda. Mr. Reisky de Dubnic’s book is a successful 
attempt to respond to this need. While it concerns the propaganda 
system of one of the Soviet satellites, Czechoslovakia, it is definitely 
of more general significance for students of Communism. 

The book is well written, logically organized, and based on careful 
study and analysis of original documents. First, it sketches the organiza- 
tional structure of the Communist Party propaganda and indoctrination, 
emphasizing the problem of ideological schooling, as well as the dif- 
ferent tools applied in mass agitation and propaganda. It continues with 
a detailed discussion of “non-party” instrumentalities of sovietization, 
such as the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship League, and of the use made 
of sciences, the intelligentsia, and the artists in the more subtle process 
of mental sovietization. A special chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of the fundamental obstacles standing in the way of the sovietization 
process. It ends with a general assessment of the degree of success of 
Communist propaganda and indoctrination in Czechoslovakia. 

All these various aspects of Communist propaganda cannot be dealt 
with in this review. There are, however, some sections of the book which 
provide an exceptionally clear insight into the operation and effectiveness 
of the Communist effort. Most revealing is the discussion of the ideol- 
ogical sterility of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. Throughout its 
existence it has slavishly followed the theory and practice of the CPSU. 
This intellectual servility has had a deadening effect on all its propaganda 
endeavors. Of the key themes used by Communist propaganda there 
are two which stand out as being of potential effectiveness. The first one 
is derived from the Czechs’ fear of possible future German expansion. 
The second theme is of a more general nature, being applicable to all 
Communist societies, namely the appeal of Communism as the “wave 
of the future.” Connected with the “ultimate victory of Communism” 
theme is the emphasis on scientific progress of the Soviet Union as a 
yardstick of success of the Communist system. Technological achieve- 
ments, such as the conquest of space, are being used as proof of the 
truth of Communism. Their effect is more insidious as they operate 
independently of the old ideological slogans and, indeed, may be used 
by the Communists to cover up ideological uncertainty and confusion. 

The author rightly points out that the ultimate success of Communist 
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science is irrelevant, from the point of view of its propaganda value: 
“It would suffice if it were successful only for a time-span crucial for 
the ideological conquest of the uncommitted countries by the Soviet 
system.” 

Despite the existence of an elaborate mechanism of indoctrination 
and control, the Communist endeavor to gain the support of Czechoslovak 
intellectuals and artists has remained largely unsuccessful. Indoctrina- 
tion based on rigid dogma and amounting to direct Russification can have 
little appeal to men reared in the intellectual traditions of the West. 

The 1956 demonstrations of Czechoslovak students, who by then were 
largely of working class origin, proved the failure of the regime to 
gain the confidence of the younger generation of intellectuals. 

The most formidable obstacle to mental sovietization, however, 
is the still relatively strong residues of democratic ideology. Its 
vitality is demonstrated by the merciless struggle waged by Communist 
propagandists against the values of pre-war democratic Czechoslovakia, 
of which the humanitarian philosophy of Thomas Masaryk is the most 
important one. 

The conclusions of the author on the total effect of Communist 
propaganda in Czechoslovakia are both optimistic and pessimistic. 

They are encouraging insofar as they indicate the inability of the regime 


to suppress the desire of the Czechoslovak people for independent thinking. 


They are pessimistic in view of the fact that Communist propaganda and 
indoctrination, while unable to achieve the Communist main goal, tend 
to create apathy and increase opportunism — qualities which, in the 
long run, may prove to be conducive to Communist success. 


Anon. Hungarians in Czechoslovakia. New York: Research Institute 
for Minority Studies on Hungarians, 1959. 167 pp., $3.00. 





The book consists of five essays, a survey of statistical data re- 
lating to Hungarian settlements in southern Slovakia, and pronouncements 
of prominent statesmen and politicians on the problem of the Hungarian 
minority in Czechoslovakia. These essays were written by former 
political representatives of Czechoslovak Hungarians. Not surprisingly, 
they adopt a revisionist point of view, being highly critical of Czecho- 
slovak minority policies both before and after the Second World War. 
Should the Hungarians in Slovakia be granted the right of self—determina- 
tion, the authors claim, they would overwhelmingly decide in favor of 
Hungary. 

The book gives a detailed description of the different repressive 
measures taken after 1945 by the Bratislava and Prague authorities 
aiming at the reduction of the number of Hungarians living in the country. 
This trend, however, was discontinued after the Communist coup of 
1948, when the Kremlin ordered the Czechoslovak Communists to apply 
the “Leninist” nationalities policy to the Hungarian minority in Slovakia. 
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One of the authors, Stephen Revay, gives a highly interesting account 

of the revivial of folk traditions and the cultivation of the Hungarian 
language in the rural communities along the southern border of Slovakia. 
There, the concept “national in form and socialist in content” is being 
used with great ingenuity to preserve not only the folklore but also the 
national consciousness of the Hungarian people. The author concludes 
that the scope and intensity of contemporary Hungarian cultural life 
compare favorably with conditions prevailing in pre-war democratic 
Czechoslovakia. 

The statistical data on the number of Hungarians in Slovakia, 
however, contradict this rather “optimistic” picture of the life of the 
Hungarian minority. In the period between 1950 and 1955 the number 
of Hungarians has decreased by 200,000, sinking to an all-time low of 
390,000. This discrepancy cannot be explained by the Slovak-Hungarian 
exchange of population, “re-Slovakization, ” or other punitive measures 
to which the Hungarians were exposed immediately after the war. The 
“statistical” decrease is due solely to the manipulation of the nationality 
problem by the Communists who use “fabricated data at any time that 
it suits their purposes.” 

One can understand the concern of Hungarians living in the free 
world over the fate of their compatriots in Czechoslovakia, and sym- 
pathize with their alarm over the decrease, whatever its reasons, in 
the size of the Hungarian minority. The book under review is a def- 
inite contribution to our knowledge of the nationality problems in East 
Central Europe. Unfortunately, it is marred by a number of statements 
only thinly disguising prejudice against the Slovaks and the Czechs. The 
implication that Eduard Benes wholeheartedly accepted Communism 
(p. 13) is unwarranted and unjust. The statement that he paved the 
way for the persecution of the Hungarian nation overlooks the fact that 
relations between the Slovaks and Magyars were poisoned by the memory 
of past Hungarian oppression; nor does it take into account the Hungarian 
alliance with Nazi Germany which resulted in the transfer of almost 
300,000 Slovaks under the rule of Admiral Horthy. One can, perhaps, 
comprehend why the authors indicate names of predominantly Hungarian 
communities in Hungarian, adding the Slovak name only in parentheses. 
This practice, however, is somewhat odd, if applied to such cities as 
Bratislava and Nitra which never had a Hungarian majority. 

On the other hand, the quotation of the opinions expressed by Thomas 
Masaryk, at the end of the book, seems to indicate that the authors 
visualize the future relationship of the Slovaks and the Magyars in terms 
of co-operation, mutual respect, and recognition of the vital needs of the 
two nationalities. 


Vaclav Benes 
Indiana University 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
By Helen B. Yakobson 





Additional statistics from the recently completed survey by 
the Modern Language Association of America may be of interest to 
our members: 3,197 American elementary school pupils are enrolled 
in the study of the Russian language; 589 ninth through twelfth- graders 
are enrolled in parochial (Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist) high 
schools. Another statistical survey indicates that Russian was the 
language with the lowest high school drop-out rate after the second 
year (65.5%); 75% of high school pupils in foreign language classes 
have a tendency to drop these after the second year. 

The fourteenth annual National Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port published by the Research Division of the NEA estimates that, 
of nearly 140,000 eligible teachers graduating in June 1961, about 
102,000 will be teaching this fall. Of the 2,756 potential FL teachers, 
23 majored in Russian. 

Ten of the 47 NDEA Language and Area Centers in 31 colleges 
and universities will be concerned with Slavic Languages and Studies, 
and two with East Asian and Slavic Languages. 


The following news of available fellowships may be of interest: 

John Hay Fellowships for 1962-63. Public senior high school 
teachers from twenty-six states and the District of Columbia are in- 
vited to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. Winners of these 
awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the following 
universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, 
and Yale. They will receive stipends equal to their salaries during 
the fellowship year. In addition, the John Hay Fellowship Program 
pays the travel expenses for the fellow and his primary dependents, 
his tuition, and a health fee. 

A total of seventy-five fellowships will be awarded. John Hay 
Fellows will be selected from schools and school systems interested 
in making the best possible use of the time and talents of good teachers 
and in developing practices designed to break educational locksteps. 

Applicants shall have at least five years of high school teaching 
experience, and be not more than fifty-five years of age. Languages, 
literature, history, music, and the fine arts are usually included in 
the humanities, and teachers of these subjects are invited to apply. 
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In addition, applications from teachers in other disciplines who wish 
to study in the humanities are accepted. 

The states which will participate in the John Hay Fellowship 
Program in 1962-63 are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Virginia, Vermont, and Wisconsin, as well as the District of 
Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John Hay Fellowships should 
communicate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellow- 
ship Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Appli- 
cations will close December 1. 

AAUW Fellowships. Fellowships totaling nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars have been awarded to 93 women scholars for research 
and advanced work during 1961-62 by the American Association of 
University Women Educational Foundation. 





We congratulate the following Slavic scholars who are now 
Guggenheim Fellows: Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr. of Columbia, and 
Felix J. Oinas of Indiana, who receives double felicitations because 
he is also a Fulbright Fellow, to goto Finland. ACLS grants for 
travel to gain access to materials, research or clerical assistance, 
and reproduction or purchase of materials were awarded in the field 
of Slavic and East European studies to Joseph N. Frank, Univ. of 
Minnesota, and Valerie A. Tumins, Brown Univ. 


Forthcoming Conferences. The Graduate School of Education of 
the University of Chicago, in co-operation with the National Council 
of High School Teachers of Russian (under the sponsorship of the 
United States Office of Education) will hold a Study Conference of 
High School Teachers of Russian and Consultants to Develop Recom- 
mendations for the Strengthening of the High School Russian Programs, 
from October 25 through October 27. The twenty-three participants, 
mostly high-school teachers, will seek to identify major difficulties 
in initiating teaching of Russian in secondary schools, and will pre- 
sent examples of some effective high school Russian programs. 





Reports of Surveys and Studies in the Teaching of Madern Foreign 
Languages, an extra supplement to PMLA, contains twenty-one re- 
ports on surveys made in partial fulfillment of a contract under the 
National Defense Education Act with the U.S. Office of Education. 
This report, which should be of great interest to all FL teachers, is 
available from the MLA at one dollar for MLA members, and four 
dollars for non-members. 








Emma Birkmaier, Univ. of Minnesota, and Helen Yakobson, 
George Washington Univ., are among the members of the interim 
board of directors of the newly created Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the National Education Association. Prof. Birkmaier, as 
chairman of an ad hoc committee formed by the National Council of 
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State Supervisors of Foreign Languages, was largely responsible for 
drawing up the constitution and planning the new organization. 


Doctoral degrees in Slavic Studies are offered by two Canadian 
universities: the Univ. of Montreal and the Univ. of Ontario. Among 
the other Canadian institutions offering work in this field are the 
Universities of British Columbia, Toronto, Alberta, Saskatchewan,. 
Manitoba, and Western Ontario; and McGill, Carlton, Queen's, 
Assumption (Windsor), and Laval Universities. 


According to M. Ruggles and V. Mostecky’s recent book Russian 





the largest university library collection of Russian books is located 
at Columbia, with about 50,000 volumes. In the group of university 
libraries with more than 25,000 volumes are California, Harvard, 
Michigan, and Yale, and in the group with more than 10,000 volumes 
are Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
largest collections of Polish books are located at Columbia, Harvard, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 


AATSEEL Chapter and Other Professional Meetings 


The California AATSEEL Chapter met on February 11 at the Univ. 
of California (Berkeley) Faculty Club. During the business meeting 
the following officers were elected for 1961: president, Edmond Masson, 
Univ. of California (Santa Barbara); vice presidents, Benjamin Clark, 
Cabrillo Coll., and Robert Stern, San Leandro Public Schools; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard Leland, Oakland Unified School District. 
James A. Garvey, Acalances High School (Lafayette) gave a report on 
the activities of the Secondary School Committee. Luis Ireland, Univ. 
of California (Davis), chairman of the Committee for the Promotion 
of Russian and Other East European Languages in Institutions of Learn- 
ing Other than the Secondary School, presented the group with a ques- 
tionaire to be sent to over one hundred institutions. Prof. Clark agreed 
to be responsible for the printing and distribution of the material. Mr. 
Leland gave a report on the National Convention of AATSEEL. 

A second meeting of the chapter was held at the Univ. of San Fran- 
cisco on April 15. Under the chairmanship of Prof. Masson the chapter 
participated in the Spring Conference of the Foreign Language Associ- 
ation of Northern California. Rudolph Lednicky, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley) Library, spoke about his recent summer tour of the librar- 
ies in the Soviet Union. (Submitted by Mr. Leland.) 





A meeting of AATSEEL members and other interested persons 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity was held at the Univ. of Pittsburgh on Mon- 
day evening, July 24, 1961, to hear Albert Parry, president of 
AATSEEL, then visiting in Western Pennsylvania. Wasyl Jaszczun, 
acting chairman of the Slavic Section of the Department of Modern 
Languages and Literatures at the Univ. of Pittsburgh, presided at the 
meeting and introduced the speaker. Prof. Parry spoke on “Problems 
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and Prospects of Teaching Russian in America” and gave an account 
of AATSEEL’s aims and latest activities. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Association of Slavists was 
held in Montreal on June 12-13, 1961. The opening session heard 
the welcoming address of the president of the Canadian Association 
of Slavists, Constantine Bida. At the following session, under the 
chairmanship of J. B. Rudnyckyj, Univ. of Manitoba, three papers 
were given: “Territorial Development of the Slavs,” B. Zaborsky, 
Univ. of Ottawa; “Applied Linguistics with Special Reference to 
Russian,” J. St. Clair-Sobell, Univ. of British Columbia; and “A 
Historical Aspect of Literary Franco-Eastern Slavonic Relations,” 

O. Starchuk, Univ. of Alberta. 

At the business session, under the chairmanship of G. W. Simp- 
son, Univ. of Saskatchewan, the following officers were elected for 
the year 1961-62: president, Prof. Kos-Rabcewicz- Zubkowski, Univ. 
of Montreal; vice-president, B. Bociurkiw, Univ. of Alberta; sec- 
retary-treasurer, O. Buyniak, Univ. of Saskatchewan; member of 
the Editorial Committee, Pierre Radwanski, Univ. of Montreal. 
Re-elected as honorary presidents were: Mgr. Olivier Maurault, 
Univ. of Montreal; W. J. Rose, Univ. of British Columbia; and 
G. W. Simpson, Univ. of Saskatchewan. 

In the public session, under the chairmanship of Prof. St. Clair- 
Sobell, three papers were presented: “Sevéenko and PuSkin in the 
Leipzig Edition of 1859,” Prof. Rudnycki; “P. J. Safa¥{k and his 
Contribution to Slavic Studies,” J. Kirschbaum, Univ. of Montreal; 
and “Problems of Comparative Research in the Field of Slavic Liter- 
atures,” S. Kolbuszewski, Univ. of Wrociaw and Univ. of Montreal. 

During the Joint Session of American and Canadian Slavists, June 
14, the following papers were given: “Some Problems of Slavic Philol- 
ogy,” Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania; “The Soviet Approach to 
Ukrainian Orthography,” Y. Slavutych, Univ. of Alberta; “Russian 
as a Language of Work in the United Nations,” N. Pervouchine, Wind- 
ham College; “Xru3éev’s Governmental Reforms,” B. Bociurkiw; 
“The Problems of Methodology in Studies of Religious Poetry,” Th. 
Domaradzki, Univ. of Montreal; “Verbal Aspects in Bulgarian,” W. 
Grebenschikow, Univ. of Montreal; “The Movement of Progressive 
Catholics in Poland,” W. Chrypinski, Assumption Univ. of Windsor; 
and “On the Origin of the Name Slav,” B. Lozinski, Yale Univ. 
(Submitted by V. Lalich, secretary, ECASEES.) 








New Program of Microfilming 
Russian Newspapers and Periodicals 


Starting with the 1961 issues and on a continuing basis, six 
Russian titles on microfilm will be available currently through Micro 
Photo Inc., 1700 Shaw Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. They are: 
Literatura i Zizn' and Sovetskaja kul'tura at a 1961 subscription 
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price for each publication of $5.00; Stroitel'naja gazeta, Ekonomié- 
eskaja gazeta, Sel'skaja Zizn', and Trud at subscription prices of 
$10.00 each, 

Micro Photo plans to enlarge their Russian program with ten 
additional titles, provided enough interest is shown by libraries. They 
are: Krasnaja zvezda, Literaturnaja gazeta, Uéitel'skaja gazeta, 
Gudok, Komsomol'skaja pravda, Medicinskij rabotnik, Sovetskaja 
Aviacija, Sovetskij flot, and Kommunist magazine. Prices are not 
yet established on these ten, but it is anticipated they will be com- 
parable to the prices of the original six being offered. 

Also planned as a part of Micro Photo’s Russian program will be 
the selection and microfilming of one good representative newspaper 
from each of the Soviet Socialist Republics. Retrospective files of 
newspapers and periodicals in the program will also be microfilmed 
provided suitable originals can be found. 

Immediate orders can be placed for the six publications on which 
prices are established, and a note from libraries to Micro Photo in- 
dicating possible interest in ordering from the ten additional titles 
will assure the enlarging of the program. 














Summary of the Replies of Teachers of Russian 
to a Questionnaire on Objectives 
and Methods of Instruction 


During the latter part of January, 1961, a questionnaire was mail- 
ed to 585 teachers of Russian in the United States. The preparation, 
distribution,and the analysis of the results of the questionnaire were 
accomplished through the combined efforts of the Russian Committee 
of the Independent Schools Education Board and the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to obtain information which would be generally useful to the ISEB 
and to the CEEB Committee of Examiners concerning current teaching 
practices in Russian. For the most part, the questionnaire focused 
on the relative emphasis given to various teaching objectives and 
methods in secondary school Russian. A few other questions pertain- 
ing to such things as teacher and school characteristics and instruc- 
tional materials were also asked. 


Results of the Study 


The major generalizations obtained from this study appear to be 
as follows: 


A. Teacher Characteristics 





1. Most teachers of Russian have had relatively little experience 
in teaching the language. Nine out of ten teachers report five 
years or less experience. 

2. Most teachers of Russian learned to speak the language in 

American schools or colleges (51.9%). About 30%, however, 
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1. 


have Russian as their native tongue or come from homes in which 
Russian was spoken. 


B. School Characteristics 


Russian is most typically offered in secondary schools as a 
two or three year sequence beginning in the ninth or tenth 
grade. 

About half of the teachers responding reported that their 
schools are equipped with language laboratories. 


C. Significance of Teaching Objectives 








i. 


The objectives of speaking, listening,and reading are regard- 
ed as of major significance in a majority of secondary school 
Russian classes. 

The importance of the objective of writing free compositions 
in Russian increases with grade level in secondary schools. 
A little over one-third of the teachers of third and fourth-year 
classes indicated that they held this objective to be of major 
importance. In first-year classes, however, a majority of 
teachers (55.8%) considered the writing objective to be of 
minor significance. In second-year classes, the modal re- 
sponse (41.3%) was that the objective was of intermediate 
significance. 

Approximately three-quarters of secondary school teachers, 
regardless of class level, thought that the translation objec- 
tives, either from Russian into English or English into Russian, 
were of intermediate or major significance. Only in the case 
of teachers of third and fourth-year classes, however, did 

a majority agree that translation (from Russian into English) 
is an objective of major importance. 

About two-thirds of all respondents, regardless of level of 
classes taught, stated that they considered the ability of 
students “to make direct responses in Russian which involve 
such operations as change in tense, number, and person” to 

be of major importance. 

A majority of secondary school teachers consider a knowledge 
of the rules and terms of Russian grammar to be an objective 
of either intermediate or major significance. 

Literary appreciation, as an objective, appears to vary with 
class level. Two-thirds of the first-year teachers regarded 

it as an objective of minor importance. Over 40%, however, 
of third and fourth-year teachers attached major significance 
to it. 

Most teachers, regardless of class level, considered the 
objectives pertaining to a knowledge of the values and way of 
life of the Russian people and a knowledge of Russian geog- 
raphy, history, and contributions to culture to be of minor 

or intermediate significance. 
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Methods Used by Teachers 





1. Most teachers, regardless of grade level, report that they 
give assignments requiring the translation of materials from 
English into Russian and from Russian into English. 

2. The memorization of spoken materials appears to be a common 
practice at all levels of high school instruction in Russian. 

3. Assignments requiring the preparation of original written 
materials in Russian are much more characteristic of second 
and third-year courses than they are of first-year courses. 

4. Nearly two-thirds of all respondents, regardless of course 
level, report that their students study word lists. 

5. English is used occasionally or frequently by both teachers 
and students in most classrooms. It is resorted to most 
frequently in first-year courses, and least frequently in third 
and fourth-year courses. 


New Soviet FL Program 


The Soviet system of FL teaching will be greatly revised according 
to a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers, published on 4 June 1961 
in Pravda and Izvestija with the title “On Improving the Study of Foreign 
Languages.” The Ministry of Higher Education was given two months 
to change the university curriculum so as to assure that university 
graduates will have a fluent command of a foreign language. Second- 
ary schools with large FL classes (more than 25 pupils) shall divide 
them into two sections. In the next four years at least 700 general 
education schools are to be established in which a number of subjects 
are to be taught in foreign languages. In colleges that prepare FL 
teachers the size of FL drill groups has been set at 7 to 10; in all 
other colleges the size of FL drill groups is to be 12 to 15. FL teach- 
ers with insufficient training shall be assigned to courses for raising 
their qualifications or else dismissed and placed in other jobs. 

Here are quotations from the translation of the complete text in 
the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XIII. No. 21 (21 June 
1961): “The teaching of FLs has improved somewhat in recent years. 
F Ls are taught in all higher and specialized secondary educational 
institutions, in general-education secondary schools and in almost 
all incomplete secondary schools.... However... The overwhelm- 
ing majority of graduates of general-education schools and of special- 
ized secondary and higher educational institutions have a poor command 
of FLs. Because of their small vocabularies and their purely formal 
knowledge of grammar, they are unable to translate foreign texts with- 
out using a dictionary. Their conversational ability is especially poor. 
There are grave shortcomings in the training of FL instructors for 
secondary and higher schools... 

“The Union-republic Ministries of Education and the Russian 
Republic Academy of Pedagogical Sciences are to improve the school 
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FL programs and are to publish within the next three or four years 
corresponding new textbooks, taking particular care that their content 
makes the maximum contribution to developing in students and pupils 
a conversational ability and an ability to translate foreign texts with- 
out a dictionary... 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has decided that, in general- 
education schools that have qualified FL teachers and the necessary 
premises, classes with more than 25 pupils shall be divided into two 
groups for FL study... The Union-republic Councils of Ministers 
have been instructed to open in 1961-65 at least 700 additional general- 
education schools in which a number of subjects are taught in FLs, 
to improve FL study in the boarding schools... 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has asked that an end be put 
to the practice of turning over FL instruction to teachers of other 
subjects who have a poor command of the FL. Instructions have been 
given that FL teachers who have insufficient training be assigned to 
courses for raising their qualifications or dismissed in accordance 
with existing legislation, with measures being taken for their place- 
ment in other jobs... 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has authorized the setting 
up of groups for FL study, taking into account the desires of parents, 
in kindergartens and the primary grades of general-education schools, 
and has instructed the Russian Republic Minister of Education and the 
Russian Republic Academy of Pedagogical Sciences to draw up pro- 
grams and publish methods manuals for the teaching of FLs in these 
groups... 

“Required classroom work in an FL has been set for the major- 
ity of higher educational institutions at at least 240 hours... The 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education has 
been instructed within a period of two months to make changes in the 
curricula of the universities... so that persons graduating from them 
have a fluent command of an FL. 

“In the higher schools that prepare FL teachers the number of 
students in the groups for practical FL studies has been set at 7 to 10, 
and in all other higher schools at 12 to 15... 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers notes that an irrational bal- 
ance of FLs being studied has developed as the practice of the schools. 
Too little account is taken of the special characteristics of the Union 
republics in the selection of FLs to be studied in schools and higher 
educational institutions. The Union-republic Councils of Ministers 
and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Edu- 
cation have been instructed within three months to determine a more 
suitable balance of FLs to be studied in schools and specialized sec- 
ondary and higher educational institutions and to make provision for 
the study of other widely diffused languages, including those of the 
peoples of Asia and Latin America.. 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has asked that the output of 
educational films in FLs for schools and specialized secondary and 
higher educational institutions be increased and that provision be made 
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‘ for producing conventional and LP phonograph records and sound 
films for those studying FLs. It is envisaged that broader use will 
be made of radio and television for the study of FLs. 

“The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture and the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers’ State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Coun- 
tries have been instructed to increase the output of dictionaries, 
phrase books, and books and pamphlets containing stories, the 
finest modern and classical works of English, German, French and 
Spanish fiction, in both adapted and original texts, for those studying 
FLs.” (Called to our attention by William B. Edgerton, Indiana Univ.) 


FROM THE EDITOR 


This issue of The Slavic and East European Journal marks the end 
of five years and twenty issues of the Journal’s being published through 
the facilities and with the support of Indiana University. 

It was this support and these arrangements which made it possible 
for the periodical of the AATSEEL to be expanded into a full-fledged 
professional journal with space for research articles on literature 
and linguistics, for articles on pedagogy, for such useful compilations 
as lists of schools and colleges offering Russian, for a considerably 
expanded review section, and for the continuation of news and notes 
which The AATSEEL Bulletin and then The AATSEEL Journal provided 
before they developed into The Slavic and East European Journal. 

The AATSEEL is especially indebted to the support provided by 
Vice President John W. Ashton of Indiana University. In addition, we 
are indebted to the Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics of Indiana University, especially to its director, Professor 
Thomas A. Sebeok, and also to the various compositors who set up 
the issues of the Journal. 

The Journal will continue in 1962 with the same scope and policies, 
but with different printing arrangements. Details of the new arrange- 
ments will be given in the Spring 1962 issue. 
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RUSSIAN THROUGH 
READING 


By Kenneth Brooke and James For- 
syth. The first book to enable the 
beginning student to independently 
achieve full competence in reading 
Russian. With continuous idiomatic 
text, graded in difficulty. Includes 
more than 60 chapters with transla- 
tion, commentary, grammar tables 
and comprehensive Russian glossary. 
Coming Spring 62 Prob. $4.95 


CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RUSSIA 


Edited by S. V. Utechin. More than 
2,000 current articles on every aspect 
of Russia and Russian life: history, 
topography, national biography, reli- 
gion, philosophy, art, music, literature 
and science. Maps and photographs. 

$7.95 


RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE 


By Wright Miller. An extraordinary 
study of the Russians as individuals 
...how they behave in such spheres 
as manners, morals, politics and fam- 
ily life. “One of the most impressive 
of all contemporary reports on Rus- 
sia.”—-N. Y. Times Book Review 
Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.35 


“THE CAPTAIN'S DAU 


ton. Six tales from the 
writer. 


Translated by Natal 


ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by V. K. Muller. 
60,000 words. 698 pp. $6.95 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by A.I.Smirnitsky. 
50,000 words. 952 pp. $6.95 


Both volumes are completely 
revised and reset; Size 614 x 
8%. “These are undoubtedly 
the best such dictionaries to 
be found at present in the 
United States.”—PROF. ARON 
PRESSMAN, Head, Russian 
Dept., New York University. 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Compiled by S. G. Zaimov- 
sky. Edited by A. V. Litvin- 
ova. A compact 17,000 word 
dictionary. 431 pp. $1.95 


GUIDE TO THE 
SLAVONIC 
LANGUAGES 


By R.G.A.de Bray. $9.95 


A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By Anne H.Semeonoff. $3.75 


GHTER AND om inns 
ie Dudaing- 
pale ee oad a. pen of Russia’s most celebrated 


$1.95 


; ' E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


For a complete listing of Russian-interest titles youd 
in the EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, DUTTON and gy’ 

EVERYMAN PAPERBACKS, please write to: > 
we 


300 Park Avenue South 
New York 10 
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Cosmos Travel Bureau 


IS THE LEADING AGENCY FOR TRAVEL TO 
RUSSIA and Eastern Europe 


COSMOS was the FIRST... 


travel agency to negotiate post-war 


travel agreements with INTovurisrT, 


the Soviet tourist organization. and 
with the government tourist agencies 
of Poland. Czechoslovakia. Rumania. 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 


COSMOS has the EXPERIENCE... 
to provide you with the most compe- 
tent advice on travel to Russia and 
Eastern European countries. Cosmos’ 


expert staff has traveled extensively 


through these areas. and can advise 
you from first-hand experience. 


COSMOS has the REPUTATION ... 
proved by the thousands of people 
for whom we have arranged trips to 
Russia and Eastern Europe, including 
many of the most distinguished 
American leaders in all walks of life. 


COSMOS can ARRANGE... 
your travel to any part of the world. 
For complete information on budget 
and deluxe travel to Russia and East- 
ern Europe. consult Cosmos Travel 
Bureau. Inc.—first and foremost in 
its field! 


COSMOS opens the world for you! 


COSMOS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
GABRIEL REINER. President 
45 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 































THE SLAVIC AND EAST 
EUROPEAN JOURNAL 


The only American journal concentrating 
in research in the humanities and peda- 
gogy in the field; articles, reviews, news 
and notes 


Published by the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages (AATSEEL) through the 
facilities of Indiana University 


Subscription includes membership in the 
AATSEEL for individuals. Subscription- 
membership: $7.00 per year; $3.00 for 
undergraduate and graduate students 


Members will receive, through an arrange- 
ment with the Indiana University Slavic 
and East European Series, as a bonus 
volume during 1961: 


The American Bibliography of Slavic 
and East European Studies for 1960 
(1961) 


For subscriptions, advertising rates, and 

back numbers, write to Executive Secre- 

tary-Treasurer of the AATSEEL, 
Edmund Ordon 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 





“The outstanding general journal of mod- 
ern language teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. Buffalo, N.Y. Published 
by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries, $4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 

































Home Office: Boston 16 


A NEW BOOK OF TALES 

to fill a growing need .. . 
RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES 
Selected and Edited for 


There is a biographical sketch of each author whose works are included, 
questions at the end of each selection which promote active use of the 
language, and an end vocabulary. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 London W. C. 1 Toronto 2-B 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


by John Iwanik, Georger V. Bobrinskoy, 
Union College General Editor 


Thirteen fresh short stories in Russian for the college student. The collection 
includes well-known nineteenth century writers as well as those from the 
present-day Soviet. The works have been chosen to reveal both the serious 
and humorous sides of the Russian spirit. 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 











Free Russian movies. 
(courtesy, Brandon Films) 


FREE GIFT!!! 


Every AATSEEL member pre- 
senting the coupon at right 
at our exhibit will receive a 
valuable recording absolute- 
ly free. 










For free price list, write Rus- 
sian Language Specialties, 
Box 4546, Chicago 80, Ill. 















While you’re at AATSEEL Annual Convention, Chicago, December 27-28 


be sure to visit 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SPECIALTIES 


EXHIBIT, MADISON ROOM, 3rd FLOOR 
Morrison Hotel Convention Headquarters 
(with Brandon Films & EMC Recordings) 


Hear finest recordings of Russian speech from USSR by top native artists, on discs and 
tapes — over 150 titles of poetry, stories, plays, children’s radio programs, etc. 


See exclusive import — new, completely revised 7th edition of Muller English-Russian 
Dictionary. 10,000 terms added! 


, | 
; This coupon redeemable by the AATSEEL member signing | 
| below and presenting it in person at the Russian Lan- | 
| guage Specialties exhibit, Morrison Hotel, Docenther | 
| 27-28, 1961, for 1 free recording. 
! | 
| | 
| | 

| 

| 





































THE SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN JOURNAL 


The Slavic and East European Journal, a journal de- 
voted to research in language, linguistics, and literature, 
and to pedagogy, is the official publication of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages, AATSEEL of the U.S., Inc., an affiliate of 
the Modern Language Association of America, the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciations, and the Canadian Association of Slavists and 
East European Specialists. This publication is the suc- 
cessor to The AATSEEL Journal and The AATSEEL Bul- 
letin. The Journal is published quarterly through the 
facilities of Indiana University. 











Subscription to The Slavic and East European Jour- 
nal is $7.00 per year for individuals, libraries, and in- 
stitutions. The subscription includes membership in the 
AATSEEL. A special rate of $3.00 per year has been 
set for undergraduate and graduate students. Single 
copies may be purchased for $2.00. 




















CONTINUOUS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


available to both Institutions and AATSEEL Members. Positions at 


grade school, secondary and college levels. 


Institutions: Dossiers are submitted without charge to Institutions seek- 
ing to fill vacancies. Institutions then communicate with the applicants 
directly. 


AATSEEL Members: Apply at the Placement Bureau for registration 
forms and return them, completed, with a $10 registration fee— 


renewable annually. 


Address correspondence to: 
AATSEEL TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Professor Deming Brown, Director 
Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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New England Chapter 
President: Igor Zelljadt, Smith Coll. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Robert D, Sholiton, Harvard Univ. 


New York - New Jersey Regional Chapter 
President: Ludmilla B. Turkevich, Princeton Uniy.. and 
“\ Douglass Coll. 
Vice Presidents: Bohdan F. Pawlowicz, Canisius Coll. 
Nicholas Pervouchine, United Nations (N. Y.C.) 
Pieter Zilinsky, Walt Whitman High School, 
Hunting Station, Long Island, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Olga S. Fedoroff, Syracuse Univ. AFIT 
Language Progam 


North Dakota Chapter 
President: Norman Balfour Levin, Univ. of North Dakota 
Vice President: Nicholas Kohanowski, Univ. of North Dakota 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sister Dolores Berry, St. Mary's School, 
. Grand Forks 


Ohio Chapter 
President: Branko Yirka, St. Edward's High School, 
Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer: Justina D. Epp, Ohio State Univ. 


Oklahoma Chapter 
President: Mrs. Flossie Grogan, Ada Junior High School, Ada 
Vice President: Mrs. Wayne Edmister, Oklahoma State Univ. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Herta Herglotz, Univ. of Oklahoma 


Oregon Chapter 
President: Mrs. , Vera Krivoshein, Reed Coll. 
Vice Presidents: R..E. Steussey, Univ. of Oregon 
Loretta Wollett, Cleveland High School, 
Portland 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Douglas Cooper; Willamette Univ, 


Pennsylvania’ Chapter 
President!) Frances De Graaf, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
Vice President: Anna Pirscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer: William J. Frey, Franklin and Marshall 
Coll. 


Rhode Islahd Chapter 
President: Valerie Tumins, Brown Univ. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Chester Kisiel, Cranston High School 


Texas Chapter 
President: Eduard Miéek, Univ. of Texas 
Vice President: M. 1. Smith, Univ. of Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Joe Maliky Jr., Univ. of Texas 


Washington (Puget Sound) Chapter 
President: Solomon R. Birulin, Sealth H.S., Seattle 
Vice President: Noah D. Gershevsky, Univ..of Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ira Eppler, Seattle Public Schools 


Washington, D.C., Nearby Maryland,.and Virginia Chapter 
President: Helen Yakobson, George Washington Univ. 
Treasurer: Tatiana Fotitch, Catholic Univ. 

Secretary: Alex Pronin, Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Wisconsin Chapter 
President: Edmund Zawacki, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison ~ 
/ Secretary-Treasurer: Lydia Kalaida, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


Committee for the Promotion of Russian and Other East European 
Languages in the American Secondary School ~ 


Chairman: Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington Univ. 
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. 22 
» 29 


. 24 
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. 26 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN SERIES 


Russian and East European Institute 
Indiana University 


Thomas A. Sebeok, Editor; Robert F. Byrnes, Robert M. 
Campbell, William B. Edgerton, Robert N. Taaffe, 
John M. Thompson, Dinko A. Tomasic, and 
Robert C. Tucker, Associate Editors 


VOLUMES IN PRINT 


Michael Ginsburg and Joseph T. Shaw, Eds., Indiana Slavic 
Studies, Vol. 1 (1956). 

Piotr S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation (1956). 
Norman J. G. Pounds and Nicolas Spulber, Eds., Resources and 
Planning in Eastern Europe (1957). 

Joseph T. Shaw, Ed., with others, The American Bibliography 
of Slavic and East European Studies for 1957 (1958). 
Norman J. G. Pounds, The Upper Silesian Industrial Region 
(1958). 

Robert F. Byrnes, Bibliography of American Publications on 
East Central Europe, 1945-57 (1958). 

Vaclav L. Benes, Robert F. Byrnes, and Nicolas Spulber, Eds., 
The Second Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute (Full text of main docu- 
ments) (1959). 

Robert F. Byrnes, Ed., The Non-Western Areas in Under- 
graduate Education in Indiana (1959). 

Paul L. Horecky, Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in the 
Soviet Union (1959). (Cloth bound, $6.00.) 

Barbara Jelavich, Russia and the Rumanian National Cause 
(1858-1859) (1959). 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$4.00 
$2.50 


$3.50 
$2.00 
$3.00 


$4.00 
Boris I. Gorokhoff, Publishing in the USS. . (1959). -(Cloth 


bound, $6.00.) 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Literature Under 'Communism: _ the 
Literary Policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
from the End of World War II to the Death of Stalin (1960). 
Joseph T. Shaw, Ed., with others, The American Bibliography 
of Slavic and East European Studies for 1959 (1960). 

Marvin Rintala, Three Generations: The Extreme Right Wing 
in Finnish Politics (1962). 

M. P. Dragomanov, Notes on the Slavic Religio-Ethical 
Legends: The Dualistic Creation of the World, (Trans. by 
Earl W. Count) (1961). 

Norman J. G. Pounds, Ed., Geographical Essays on Eastern 
Europe (1961). 

Nicolas Spulber, Ed., Study of the Soviet Economy: Direction 
and Impact of Soviet Growth, Teaching and Research in Soviet 
Economics (1961). 

Joseph T. Shaw, Albert C. Todd, and Stephen Viederman, Eds., 
The American Bibliography of Russian and East European 
Studies for 1960 (1962). 


All correspondence should be addressed to the 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
TENTH AND MORTON STREETS 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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$3.00 
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$3.00 





